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The Austin High School of Knoxville, Tenn., is Crane-equipped throughout. Architects, Bauman & 
Bauman, Knoxville, Tenn. Plumbing and Heating Contractor, L. ?. MeAuliffe, Knoxville, Tenn, 


NO MATTER HOW TAXATION IS DECIDED 
THIS WILL REMAIN TRUE 


Omnipresent is the problem of school sup- 
port. And it will be long before the bitter 
battle will be settled between those who 
claim the nation’s economic structure can 
bear no more taxation for education, and 
those who claim the proportion of money 
for this purpose has not been approached. 
But regardless of how long this contro- 
versy lasts, and how it will be decided, one 
fact is true. . . real economy will always 
be the rule in every department. 


In matters of plumbing and _ heating,for 
example, the equipment must offer every 
convenience, every comfort, and every 
measure of health protection. Yet it must 
do more. It should costa minimum to in- 
stall; its service should be long lasting; 
repairs and replacements should be held 
to the lowest figure. In fine, it must give 
just the service, at the same low cost per 
year, that Crane materials are giving in 
countless schools the world over. 





CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Eighty Cities 
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Prince Rupert, in 1678, originated a fireplace that gave out 
four times more heat than the ordinary one. However, 
in times of heavy rains and high winds, the smoke was 
driven back into the room as much as before. 


‘Lower the fire cloth” continued to be a common request 
even in the days of improved fireplaces when Joseph 
Addison, the English essayist, went toschool. But as soon 
as the fire cloth was lowered and the smoke and soot 
ceased to drive into the room, the circulation of heat be- 
came checked, students shivered in the cold and breathed 
stale, devitalized air that brought discomfort and threat- 
ened their health. 


The modern school has no need for a fire cloth, but proper 
heating and ventilation will ever be a consideration of first 
importance. Pure, fresh air and even, well-regulated tem- 
perature must be available at all times without the least 
inconvenience. 


The perfect performance —the scientific accuracy and 
economy of the Universal Heating and Ventilating Units 
—has resulted in their being installed in a long and im- 
posing list of the nation’s schools. 


merican Rlower 


“Lower the fire cloth, Master Addison” 


Whether you are considering an installation in a new 
structure or your present one, you will find these Units 
simple in design—highly efficient and quiet in operation— 
absolutely dependable. They deliver a constant supply of 
fresh, heated air—eliminating all danger of direct drafts. 
Call or write for information. There is an American Blower 
Branch Office near you. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

(868) 


A free book of 112 
pages showing in- 
stallations of Uni- 
versal Units in all 
parts of the coun- 
try willbe sent you 
promptly upon 
request 





x VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING. MECHANICAL DRAFT 











MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIA HD vs nnounc EQUIPMENT SINCE 1681 
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Above, one of the new buildings at Notre Dame 
University-.-a Weisteel installation 


Modernizing School 
Toilet Facilities 





RE you confronted with the problem of economically 
rehabilitating, or increasing the present toilet facilities 
in your school? Before you start an expensive repair program 
on the antiquated, worn-out equipment you now have, or try to 
use inadequate equipment for another school year--investigate 


WEISTEEL modern, sanitary toilet compartment enclosures. 


Toilet facilities such as pictured } aes “ea 
above are essential for modern The first cost is within the reach of any rehabilitation 
schools. The cost is only one fac- 7 ; i) P : : 

cn i oe we Ol be appropriation. Installation is inexpensive since practically all 
repaid by the labor saved in main- fittings are attached at the factory. Complete erection instruc- 
tenance work, and in far greater ; ; , 

oan be he tapered tat of tions accompany each shipment and your school maintenance 
the children in your care. staff can erect this equipment with a minimum of effort. 


In every possible way, WeISTEEL design, construction and 
workmanship will prove the soundness of your judgement by 
maximum service over a period of years. We will be glad to 
furnish you complete information. . . . Henry Weis Mee. 
Co., Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


EISTEEL 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 
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Wayne 
Stands 
Increase 
Seating 
Capacity 
in 
West Point 
Stadium 








The Mobility of the Wayne Immediate 


Steel Grandstand Delivery for Spring— 


Permits the Use - of the WAYNE 


Same Stand for Every IRON WORKS 
Sport Season— WAYNE, PA. 


: / . Representatives in:— 
You get the most in safe—practical service— Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass; New York; 
a Indianapolis; Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln; 
For outdocors—indoors. Neb.; and Kansas City. 
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Happy, Healthy, Alert School Children 


Scholastic records and health records reach 
a new high peak when children are pro- 
vided with air that is mild, clean, free from 


drafts and distracting noise. 


This is the duty of the 


Regardless of wind, snow 
or storm, the Univent draws 
a constant supply of air from 
out-of-doors, cleans it, warms 
it to a comfortable tem- 
perature and distributes it 
uniformly throughout the 
room so that every child 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, 


is equally benefited. 


In operation it is 


even more simple than opening a window. 


Because of successful installations every- 


where, Univent Ventilation has won the 


Univent. 
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hearty endorsement of instructors, super- 


intendents and school boards 
alike. 


Those interested in good 
ventilation for schools, old 
or new, are invited to send 
for free book “Univent Ven- 
No. 21. Write for 
your copy today. 


tilation”’ 


Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and “a = ipment Exclusively far over 20 Years 
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HE DePuy Fracture Appliance has a nec- tial. It is an adequate safeguard against those 

essary place in the modern school. It rep- unavoidable incidents that occur from time to 
“= resents a nominal investment that is the time on the athletic field and playground. The 
finest possible insurance against accident and De Puy Appliance meets the highest standards 
injury. In fact, with the increased attention be- of medical and x-ray diagnosis. Accessibility 
ing paid today to the welfare : of adjustment makes these qual- 
of the student body, the frac- Write for the DePuy Catalog. ity splints particularly adapt- 
ture appliance is wholly essen- Let us suggest a supply. able to school requirements. 


DePUY MANUFACTURING CO., 
WARSAW, INDIANA 
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LINCOLN, 


Tower Desc 


Ss When you think of floor maintenance equipment remember that only the 7 
Lincoln Twin Disc has these two “Common Sense” features—the en- 
tire weight of the machine on the brushes . . . and TWIN DISCS. 


If You Ever Scrub a Floor— 


You’ll know how much more thorough your work is when you put your 
weight on the brush. And you can readily see how two brushes, 
revolving towards the center keep suds or wax under the brushes. 


Tested—and Adopted! 


Just recently the Lincoln Twin Dise was adopted as standard equip- y 
ment by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company after } 
exhaustive tests of floor machines. The American College of 
Surgery, Chicago; the Eugene Field school, Indiana Harbor, 
Ind.; Calvin College and E. Grand Rapids H. S., Grand Rapids; 
Baylor Un:.. “sity, Dallas, Texas; the High Schools in Marion, 
Ohio, ana the Public Schools in Durant, Oklahoma—educa- 
tiona] institutions in every section of the country are using 
the Lincoln Twin Disc to lower floor maintenance costs— 
and to preserve their investment in floors. 









ome 
a 
















Write for complete description of the Lincoln and 
details of Free Trial Offer. 








Lincoln Schlueter Floor Machinery Company 
233 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Dept. NS-5) 
Gentlemen: I am interested in the Lincoln Twin Disc 
as a Floor maintenance device that will save time 
and labor. Kindly send me full description and 
letails of Free Trial Offer. 
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vB No. 0 
Saw Bench wT Saw Bench 














Motor ——— Driven 








A HIGH GRADE TOOL for 
School Use 


AHIGH grade saw bench, for schools, moderately 

priced and that truly excels—that is the No. 0 
Direct Motor Driven Saw Bench. Investigate it— 
compare it—you will agree. 








The No. 0 is furnished direct motor drive (belt drive 
if desired) with ball bearings for the arbor. The 
table is 27” x 30”. It adjusts 414”, tilts 45 degrees 
and has removable throat plate. Two swivel cut-off 
fences adjustable from square to 45 degrees and one 
double face ripping gauge together with one 12” 
saw are furnished. 


The No. 0 rips to 13” wide, cuts-off to 12” wide, 334” 
thick on belt drive and 2%” thick on motor drive 
machine. There is an illustrated bulletin fully de- 
scribing this ideal school variety saw that will be 
sent gladly without obligation. Ask for it. 








Yates-American Machine Company 


Vocational Division 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 








or 
Schools 


Hotels 
Hospitals 
Sanitariums 


HE modern tendency toward a finer 
appreciation of beauty is bringing 
about a decided change in the appoint- 
ment of America’s greatest institutions. 
The stilted, sedate severeness of pure 
white is passing;in its place has come 
the sheer joy of color—soft pastel 
shades that never fail to brighten our 
outlook upon any phase of life. 
Burleigh Blankets—the product of 
the oldest woolen blanket mill in 
America—are standard equipment in 
many of our finest institutions render- 
ing a service to the public. They are 
ail pure wool, yet priced so attractively 
that economy dictates their selection. 





The softest of pastel shades—rose, or- 
chid, gold, blue, green and tan—com- 
prise a selection that fits in with any 
color scheme. 

Every Burleigh Blanket is guaran- 
teed. Each blanket is wool—all wool; 
lively, springy, long-fibred. They are 
light in weight but deeply textured 
which means a maximum of warmth 
and comfort. And each Burleigh 
Blanket is bound in a matching sa- 
teen of unusual richness and quality. 


Write direct to the mills for 
Burleigh samples the next 


time you need new blankets. 
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THE BURLEIGH MILLS.:. Soutn Berwick, MAINE 








Equipped with 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


WIRING 
MATERIALS 
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Rising high into the clouds stands 





the American Insurance Union 





Citadel . . . splendid, impressive, 


| | | | | ll modern! Its architect, engineers and 





builders may well be proud. 





They have created a beautiful struc- 

















ture, and they have made a practical, 














comfortable building as well. 


Lasting electrical efficiency is assured 
because, hidden behind its walls, are 


General Electric Wiring Materials. 
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They will cut maintenance costs 











Photographed by the Rager Photographic 
AMERICAN INSURANCE UNION CITADEL and maintain the high standards of 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Architect & Engineer: C. Howard Crane of Detroit, Mich. electri cal service. Th e Gen eral 


Associate Architect: J. Upton Gribben, Columbus, Ohio 
General Contractor: John Gill & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio 
Electrical Contractor: Iron City Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
WIRING SYSTEM 





Electric name guarantees that! 














MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT - GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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...2¢ cannot register the condition 
of the air in your classroom / 





hy tells you how warm it is—but it can’t register impurities. 
A thermometer may indicate a healthy temperature but 
it doesn’t warn you of a dangerous draft. 


But engineering science has provided heating and ventilating 
apparatus by means of which indoor air is kept clean, com- 
fortable and SAFE at all times—regardless of the weather! 
A Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilator brings outdoor air 
indoors...filters it clean of dust...warms it to the desired temper- 
ature and discharges it evenly and comfortably... It assures 
a WARM CLASSROOM ... AIRY yet DRAFT-FREE! 


Sturtevant Heater-Ventilators are particularly suitable for 
school installation because they are SILENT... because the 
controlling mechanism is simple and dependable—it may be 
either entirely automatic or each unit equipped for individual 
manual operation. 

Actual photographs showing many unit-heater installations 
in schools, old and new, are found in our new U.V. Catalog 
No. 361. It will be a pleasure to mail you a copy on request. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. « Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ~~ Hyde Park, Mass. *% Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; Omaha, Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 
St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. + Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 
Montreal and Galt. « Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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Ni Unit Heater-Ventilator 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR @7> FILTERED CLEAN erv> AND TEMPERED 
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nomoles Clantiness 
MEVery Classroom 





Sanitary 
Pedestal 
Desk Set 





ERE is a desk that has been purposely designed 

to promote classroom cleanliness. Many 

prominent educators have approved the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Sanitary Pedestal Desk and installed 
it in their schools because they realize that clean sur- 
roundings not only proteet the health of a child, but 
also have a direct bearing on his cultural education. 
Each unit of this desk is supported by only one heavy 
gauge steel base. Consequently, a much greater floor 
area is noticeable to the pupil encouraging the idea 
of cleanliness and deterring those minded to litter the 
floor with scrap paper, etc. The Sanitary Pedestal 
Desk permits closer spacing and narrower aisles than 
ordinary desk sets and lends an attractive, business- 
like appearance to the classroom. Ask your nearest 
H-W sales office to demonstrate in detail the advan- 

tages of this modern and practical school desk. 


Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


HEY WOOD>WAKEFIELD 


— PRA lam iC  ) ALIN 
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Wherever Children Gather, Modern Sanitation Is Necessary 


the new “SF’’ 


S. Dri 








“Dries Quicker Than A Towel”’ 


4 


OUR LATEST MODEL, 
WITH ITS 12 OUT- 
STANDING IMPROVE- 
MENTS ADVANCES 
SCHOOL SANITATION 
TO A NEW, HIGHER 
PLANE 





Sani-Dri eliminates the muss, fuss and litter of old, 
unsightly towels FOREVER. It dries the natural 
way, by evaporation. Once installed, it operates 
continuously, reduces janitor attention and com- 
pletely avoids those “no towel” periods when 
school appropriations are delayed or season’s 
needs underestimated. Sani-Dri provides an 
“always there” service. This new model brings 
twelve improvements that are real advantages in 
the school. Faster, quieter, more efficient. 
Strongly built too, with a mischief-proof construc- 
tion of cast-iron, covered with genuine, long-life 
porcelain enamel. There is nothing for the curi- 
ous to “play with” or injure. You'll want all the 
new details—send for the new booklet, “12 Points 
of Perfection.”’ No obligation. 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Illinois 








NEW BOOKLET DESCRIBES THE ‘SF’? SANI-DRI AND ITS 12 IMPROVEMENTS 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., Electrical Division, Dept. 5-G, North Chicago, Illinois. 
I'd like to read the new booklet describing the new “SF” Sani-Dri. Without obligation, please send to 
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Trouble-Free Mowing 
Equipment for Small 
or Large Schools 


Toro Universal Tractor for those schools 
wanting a high grade tractor built up to 
Toro standards of workmanship. Built 
complete with wide wheels, _ spikes, 
Crown fenders, high tension magneto, 
clutch brake, automatic governor, large 
size automobile steering wheel. 


The Toro Park Special is a 30-inch 

power mower with cutting capacity of 

4 to 6 acres a day. Of simple design, 

exceedingly easy to handle, it is the most economical for cutting large areas unbroken by 
obstructions. 


The Toro Park Junior. A 22-inch power mower with the same Toro motor as the Park 
Special 30-inch machine. For cutting around close places and doing a clean job once 
over, the Park Junior has no equal. 








Write for catalog of complete Toro line 


TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 


3042-3170 SNELLING AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Service Stations in all the larger distribution centers 








: “Goodby e to oe Ey es 


Must : we say 


When the ‘Child snl School?” 


than a black board stretched clear across the front of 


Glaring, glossy blackboards across the front of a school 


room confront the children’s eyes all day long. Is it any 
wonder that 65% of American school children have 
defective eyes? 

School boards should realize the advantages of a room 
arrangement such asthe one pictured. Green cork carpet 
for poster board across the front of the room—with 
an “Alternator” in the center of the panel, to provide 
blackboard space. 

This giant “blackboard book” of eight handy pages 
is equivalent to 84 square feet of board, or more space 


the ordinary school room! 


With the Alternator the teacher can adjust the leaves so that all 
may see. She can prepare lessons in advance and keep them from 
day today. She can save the model work of pupils. She can lock 
up her quiz questions until meeded. She can save many precious 
moments of class time. 


Alternators can be installed in new or old buildings. For full in- 


formation, send for Catalog A-3. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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WOULD THE SEATING IN YOUR SCHOOLS REFLECT DISCREDIT 





ON THEM IF STUDIED FROM THE POSTURE STANDPOINT ? 
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lowing pamphlets are 


scot marred i pores can ignore the importance 


and seating. Prepared by a 


exhaustive research and study. 





seating. authority, Dr. Heary of correct Posture in Childhood 
———_—— 


‘The Scarecrow, the Patchwor 
Girl and the Tin Woodman 
salt nies testo are the only types that 











1—Seating Equipment for High Schools. 
2—Seating Arrangements in the 


room. 
3—School Seats Too High. 
4—Why Tables and Chairs in the Class- 
room. 
5$—Uses and Limitations of Movable 
School Seating. 
6—The Buying of School Equipment. 
7~A Study in School Posture and Seating. 
8— Hygiene of the Seat Back. 
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9—School Posture in Relation to Visceral 


Organs. : 
10—Scoliosis and School Seating —- A Study 
in Arm Rests. 
11—Left Handedness. 
12—For the Comfort of the Crippled Child. 
13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 
14 agg Distribution of Schoo! Desk 
izes. : 
15— Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and 
Abuse. 
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These quaint characters are 

quoted from the famous Oz 

Books and were created by L. 

Frank Baum. Used by permis- 

sion of Reilly & Lee Company, 
4 the publishers. 
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Health Preservation Activities 
Focus Attention on Seating 


ge wmeenes are seeking the facts 
about posture and what it means 
to the growing child. Good posture 
habit is essential to physical vigor. 
Correct posture habit is encour- 
aged by correct seating. School 
officials are vitally concerned in this, 
too. They are demanding comfort- 
able, correct seating—the hygienic 
construction which is always found 
in ‘“‘American’’ products. Postur- 
ally, every ‘“‘American”’ seat is 
backed by nationally accepted au- 
thority. Size and proportion is the 
result of research and studies of child 
anatomy and seating habit in the 
schoolroom. Into every seat has Photograph of twelve-year-old girl in correct 

. * : posture. The white string on the seat shows 
been built the health protection to the position of the seat bones. A chalk mark 


whi very i is entitle indicates the apex of the kip. Note how the 
hich aie child - entitled, buttocks extend behind the seat-back. 


American Seating Company 


14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


American products are distributed nationally by accredited warchousing 
distributors on a One-Price Policy. 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 








Point2—A _ perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 








Point 8—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





Agents in Principal Cities 


)Veneer-Steel Partitions¢ 


Ny 
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Buildings along McKinlock Campus, Northwestern University, Chicago. Il. 


At Northwestern University - - 


Interiors are lastingly CLEAN ~ 
LIGHT~ HANDSOME 


IRT, smudges, fingermarks can not permanently 
mar the beauty of walls and woodwork in these 
university buildings. For Northwestern paints with 
Barreled Sunlight—as do hundreds of other fine schools. 


Flawlessly smooth, non- 


enamels, but effects further economies through its 
remarkable spreading and covering powers and its labor - 

saving ease of application. 
Guaranteed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or 





porous, Barreled Sunlight can 


not hold dirt embedded. It 
washes like tile and is so dur- || 
able that it may be cleaned || 
again and again, without notice-_ || 
able effect on its original finish. 


Barreled Sunlight is unusually 
handsome, too. It has an ex- 
quisite texture, and a rich depth 


: 7 two sizes. 
peculiar to itself. 


And with all its advantages || 
Barreled Sunlight not only || 


costs less per gallon than most out extra charge. 











Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 





Easily Tinted 


_ Any desired shade is obtained 
| by simply mixing ordinary 
colors in oil with Barreled 
Sunlight white — or by 
using the handy tubes of 
Barreled Sunlight Tinting 
Colors, now available in 


Quantities of five gal- 
lons or over are tinted to 
order at the factory with- : 





foreign, applied under the same 
conditions. 


Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and 
Flat. In cans from 1% pint to 5 
gallons, and in 30- and 55-gallon 
churn-equipped steel drums. 
For priming use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat first. See 
coupon below. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 


47-E Dudley Street, Providence, R.I. 
Branches: New York — Chicago — 
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at = San Francisco. Distributors in all 


iy Min principal cities. 














a 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 47-E Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your booklet, ‘Interiors of Lasting Whiteness,’’ and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish checked here. 


Gloss (__ ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 
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City .. State 























THAN THE ORDINARY 
FLUSH TYPE DOOR 


FLUSHWOOD 


eeranaron 
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{ THESE \ 
SCIENTIFIC 
TESTS 


PROVE 17 




















(A) Photo showing test of Flushwood Door (B) Observer with stop watch chronometer, not- 
sound resistance by Doctor Paul E. Sabine in ing the time the sound from the sound cham- 
sound chamber of Riverbank Laboratories, ber remains audible on the further side of 
Geneva. Organ is operated by observer seated the Flushwood door. The difference in the 
in wood cabinet. (This prevents absorption duration of audible sound with the observer 
of sound by observer’s clothing.) The time —first in the sound chamber and then on 
during which the sound remains audible is the further side of the Flushwood door is s 
a@ measure of the intensity of sound in the measure of the factor by which the sound in- 
sound chamber. (See “‘B’’ to right.) tensity is reduced by the Flushwood Door. 


Dr. Paul E. Sabine, one of the Nation’s foremost authorities on sound transmission and 
acoustics, in reporting on the tests shown above states: 

“The reduction of ordinary sounds by the new Flushwood Door is appreciably greater than by either tho 

regular flush door or the one-panel door. While the reduction of sound by two single one-panel doors 

hung 2 inches apart, is greater than that by a single Flushwood Door, yet the difference is not suffi- 

ciently great to justify the increased cost of fitting and hanging two of the lighter doors as compared 

with a single Flushwood Door.” 
Briefly, then, this report means that the Flushwood Door is more sound resistant than any 
other door on the market! 
There are many other important features of Flushwood construction with which you should 
be fully acquainted. 
A card to our nearest office will bring complete information. 


Write for Catalog 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 


DOOR co. MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 






MORGAN SASH and 
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Here is the gymnasium of the 
Royal Oak High School, Royal 
Oak, Mich., with its Acousti-Celo- 
tex ceilings. 


The Acousti-Celotex 
the gymnasium of the Quarton 
School, Birmingham, Mich., shows 
interesting use of stencil decora- 


tion. 





ceiling in 


[ noise 
in your gymnasium 


Modern schools find it most 
desirable to install Acousti- 
Celotex ceilings to control 
sound. 


VERY physical “ed” class 

E: . . every basketball game 

every event scheduled 

for your gymnasium can be more 

enjoyable. For school authorities 

have found a way to subdue dis- 
turbing racket. 

This way is through the use of 
Acousti-Celotex. This remarkable 
material absorbs noise . . . dead- 
ens the most disturbing sounds 
... and still has the property of 
making every spoken word clear- 


Acousti-CELoTeEx 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


ly audible in every part of a 
room. 

Acousti-Celotex today provides 
proper hearing conditions in 
school auditoriums. It reduces 
the din in corridors, cafeterias 
and manual training shops, and 
helps create a quiet atmosphere 
for study and recitation in class 


rooms. 
For decoration 


Acousti-Celotex has decorative 
as well as acoustical qualities. It 
comes in a natural tan color 
which is attractive in itself. And 
it can be painted or stenciled as 
desired without harming its 
sound-controlling properties. The 
durable and permanent units are 
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easily installed in old buildings or 
new 


This folder tells more 


We would like to have you read 
more about Acousti-Celotex. And 
if you are interested, send for our 
new folder “Better Study Condi- 
tions in Schools.” The coupon 
brings your copy free. 


The word 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by ap- 
proved Acousti-Celotex contractors. 





Name 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

Celotex. 


Nat. Schools, 5-29 


I would like to know more about Acousti- 


Please send me your folder, “Better Study Con- 
ditions in Schools.” 
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A NEW KIND OF CRUISE 


Directed by Dr. Sven V. Knudsen 


Danish-American Educator 


If you want to combine a wonderful summer vacation 
with broad educational experiences, join the ALL EDUCA- 
TIONAL CRUISE TO SCANDINAVIA... . Every com- 
fort .. . Every luxury . .. Your own private steamship. 


Visit DENMARK .. STOCKHOLM .. GOTHA CANAL .. 
GOTHENBURG .. OSLO .. MALMO .. 


From the cozy homelike living-rooms to comfortable state- 
rooms, nothing is lacking on shipboard—delicious food— 
special entertainments—educational lectures by famous men 
—music by famous college bands. 


All Denmark bids you welcome. You will visit places 
tourist eyes have never seen. Unlimited taxi service in 
Copenhagen without cost to you, as well as unlimited trans- 
portation in luxurious automobiles throughout the Danish 
mainland and on all Danish state railways. 


The cultural and educational life of Denmark is open to 
you. Board and room without charge at the magnificent 
Chateau Lerchenborg, second only to Versailles. Admis- 
sion to International Convention and Progressive Schools 
at Elsinore. International Convention for International 
Exchange of Boys. Unique Fourth of July celebrations at 
Rebild Park in Aalborg ... Schools . . . People’s Colleges 
. .- Museums .. . Cooperative Markets... 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY AND RECEIVE 
FREE BROCHURE DESCRIBING THIS UNPARAL- 
LELED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AT MOD- 
ERATE COST. 


Dr. Sven V. Knudsen 
Room 206-H 

248 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Knudsen: 
Without obligation to me, please send full details and illus- 
trated brochure on All-Educational Cruise. 
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w//Ts 
Last Hour 








It’s the last hour when 
Z teachers are under greatest 
i strain. It is then when chil- 
dren pay less attention to 
classes, do little things that worry the teacher and 
are restless, tired and uncomfortable. It is then 
when grades are lowest and teaching is the hardest. 
Avoid last hour strain on the part of the pupils 
and nervous strain on the part of the teacher by 
equipping with National Seats of Comfort with 
the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Makes Teaching Easier 


In National Desks, 
equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats. The 
back is supported when 
writing—working space is 
more than doubled—no 
turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable po- 
sitions that bring on “last No. 3! 
hour uneasiness.” When Ney National Chair Desk Faulp: 
writing the arm is sup- ‘*™ 
ported, resulting in better penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the 
human figure—they encourage correct posture— 
insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


Choose Your Seating 
By This 10 Point Test 


Health 
Comfort 7. 
Convenience 8. 
. Strength 9. Simplicity 
. Durability 10. Sanitation 
Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 


have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


Write for New National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want 
our latest catalog on School Desks. All types of school 
chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 
catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
Port Washington, Wisconsin 


6. Compactness 
Lasting Finish 


Harmonious Design 
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Keeps floors in good condition 
by getting all the dirt 
at every cleaning 


ROM 9 to 3 o'clock daily your floors are 

collecting dirt. Worse than that, hun- 
dreds of feet are continually tramping it 
down and grinding it into the surface. Unless 
you remove every trace of this dirt with each 
cleaning, discoloring deposits and other for- 
eign matter are certain to accumulate and 
detract from the appearance of your floors. 


Cleaning hardwood, marble, tile, concrete or 
terrazzo floors with Oakite helps to prevent 
this. A small amount of this quick-acting, 
sudsless material in a pail of warm water 
loosens grease, oil and grime in a jiffy. It 
rinses freely and does not leave a film because 
it contains no soap or soap powder. 


Floor cleaning is but one of many jobs on 
which Oakite gives you highly satisfactory 
results and effects substantial savings in time 
and labor. Others are outlined in an inter- 
esting booklet. Write for a copy. No 
obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning special- 
ists, are located in the leading in- 
dustrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REC. U.S. PAT. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methoc 























Friction Hinge 






School room quiet  shat- 
tered by a slamming door. 
Startled teacher. Giggling 
pupils. Lost moments be- 
fore the thread of educa- 
tion is picked up. This 
common occurrence is pre- 
vented by 


RIXSON 


Holds doors by its adjust- 
able “brake band” in any 
position desired, ajar or 


open, in spite of open win- 
dows and spring breezes. 
Permanently lubricated 
against noise. Adjustable. 
Far more friction surfaces 
than any other type. 





information 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


4450 Carroll Avenue 


Philadelphia 


Builders’ H 
Overhead Door Checks 
Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 


Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 


























\ 







Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Atlanta New Orleans 


Los Angeles Winnipeg 





ardware 


Casement Operators & Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 
Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Butts, Pivots and Bolts 

Door Stays and Holders 
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Achievements 


HIRTEEN exclusive fea- 

tures,—the strength of a 

modern skyscraper,—-ev- 

ery child seated with the 
proper posture,—not a manufac- 
turing expedient,—not a “price” 
expedient. Built to an ideal,— 
the new “Royal” Movable. 











THE ROYAL CHAIR 
‘A Lifetime Chair’ 


ROYAL METAL 


Manufacturing Company 
1111 So. Michigan, CHICAGO 
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School Boards From Below 


The comedy and tragedy of school-board management as seen by a former 
superintendent leads to a definite proposal for saving school systems 
from the damaging effects of political influence and personal favoritism 


By WILLIAM McANDREW, “INVOLUNTARILY RETIRED” 


HE title of this essay is not intended to sug- 
"| scs whence the school board cometh. In 
moments of exasperation there have been 
those who would fain consign it to go thither. 
“School Boards From Below” indicates this 
would-be humble writer’s point of view. I have 
had the good and the bad fortune to be under 
school boards from 1868 to 1927, except during 
a few years devoted to working for a railroad 
corporation. I have enjoyed contact with the 
best and the worst boards of the period. They 
are a necessity of representative government, and 
are, I think, of much more importance than the 
community and newspapers realize. Their weak- 
nesses are woefully serious and easily curable. A 
general survey won’t hurt them. They are used 
to revilement. They get more than their share. 
No articles appearing in this magazine are 
more interesting than those on the work of school 
boards. I wish it were possible to get more 
school-board members to write on the theme. 
Public education, thanks to professors in univer- 
sities and in teachers’ colleges, has accumulated 
more science, philosophy and techniques than it 
uses. Courses for instructing school superintend- 


ents in efficient management draw school men to 
summer classes in ever increasing numbers, and 
still, according to writers on education, the train- 
ing of children has not reached the point to which 
the intelligence of present superintendents and 
teachers can bring it without undue strain any- 
where along the line. 


Recent books evidence a 


growing attention to the serious question of the 
function of the school board. 

The cases of Superintendents Finnegan, Ett- 
inger, Corson, Engleman, West and Vansickle, to 
mention only a few typical instances, present an 
odd situation, for the general verdict was that the 
administration of each had notably advanced the 
school service rendered to the community. No 
survey or appraisal of the work of the schools as 
compared with what it was when the men took 
charge, was made. No defect of character or 
remissness of conduct or duty was alleged against 
any of these men. The school board at the close 
of the arbitrary term of the superintendent dis- 
missed him by electing some other person, in no 
case claimed as a better one, in his place. The 
governor personally disliked Finnegan ; the mayor 
found Ettinger more concerned with schools than 
with friends of the boss; the others refused to 
substitute politics for the accepted principles of 
administration laid down in the works of those 
who study and write upon public education. 


Do School Boards Hinder Progress? 


I do not know any school man who is unable 
to rehearse several cases similar to the ones just 
cited. There are enough instances to put some 
color of truth into the paradox I heard uttered by 
a lecturer in the summer school of pedagogy at 
the University of Michigan, “The greatest present 
obstacle to education is boards of education.” 
What he means is that research, experiment, ex- 
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pansion have made of education a complex and 
delicate affair entirely beyond the ken of every- 
one who has failed to make a professional study 
of it. A growing number of people who draw 


conclusions slowly and only in accordance with 
demonstrable reason, hold with Professor Burn- 
ham that the hygiene of mind and temperament 
is as serious a study as the care of bodily health. 


Not Born to It Any More 


Without training, the born teacher has become 
as insufficient as the born doctor. To allow what 
has become as important and as difficult as the 
practice of medicine to remain under the supreme 
control of a board of men and women who have 
made no professional preparation for their serv- 
ice is a relic of the born-and-not-made idea. 

Similarly in our field, the interests at stake are 
so great that to require school-board members to 
prepare and write a paper on their duty would 
be to use an old and approved method of getting 
intelligent action. I tried to get for a magazine 
I was editing some articles on this theme written 
by board members. Those who didn’t laugh at 
the idea gave answers hardly worth carving on 
their tombstones. Many said the duty of a board 
member is to agree with the president. One 
claimed the main service is to protect the teachers 
from the superintendent. A president, reputed 
to be a great improvement on his predecessors, 
told me he would like to write such an article but 
the members would resent being preached to. A 
woman who had been a teacher before becoming 
a member of the board wanted to describe perfect 
trustee service but feared she would be thought to 
be bidding for the presidency. My experience in 
that canvass was that the nature of public-school 
service and the relation of boards to it is about 
like one’s idea of the other side of the moon. 

It is a significant thing that the increase in size 
and importance of school systems has_ been 
paralleled by a legal curtailment of the powers of 
school boards. In New York City and in Chicago, 
school law has taken from boards the nomination 
of teachers, the establishment of requirements for 
teachers’ eligibility, the selection of textbooks, the 
location of sites, the adoption of building plans 
and other professional functions affecting the 
conduct of the schools and the discipline of the 
staff. A general reduction of the duties of board 
members marks the amendment of educational 
statutes here and there. The student of such 
movements finds them often the result of scandal- 
ous action by school boards, followed by heated 
denunciation in the newspapers. In recent years 
the amazing reduction in the size of school boards 
and the notable increase of the superintendent’s 
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staff suggest that for some reason or another 
board service is often failing to supply what is 
needed to give the community a thorough and 
efficient school system. 

Many of us who have enjoyed acquaintance 
with all sorts and conditions of school trustees 
think we know the seat of much of the trouble. 
The basis of acceptance of work on a school 
board is admirable. Without salary, a man or a 
woman will devote hundreds of dollars worth of 
time to what brings in no money or glory. In 
the majority of cases known to me the members 
have felt or professed a desire for pure public 
welfare, unrewarded. A member will start with 
real interest to learn some elements of educational 
theory and practice. A canvasser for a school 
periodical can get a new trustee’s subscription 
immediately after appointment. But after at- 
tending a meeting or two and finding that no 
educational matter comes to his attention, the 
neophyte doesn’t take the wrappers from his 
papers. The most educational news he hears in 
his private ear comes from “sore heads” in the 
system. 


Board Members Need Contact With the Teacher 


To a dozen New York board members the ques- 
tion was once put, “Now that you have served for 
some time, is your opinion of education higher 
or lower than it was?” All of them answered, 
“Lower.” Why is this? Probably because they 
had not come into contact with education at all. 

If you put that question to any superintendent 
or inspector whose daily duty takes him into the 
works, where teacher and children are together, 
where the real business is going on, invariably his 
answer is that his appreciation of the worth of 
teaching and teachers is growing higher year by 
year. 

To gather material to “down Maxwell,” a New 
York superintendent, James Creelman, star re- 
porter, was assigned to visit schools and write a 
series of articles on their shortcomings. Creel- 
man, after inspecting three or four schools, an- 
nounced: “And he who came to scoff remained to 
pray. New York teaching is truly marvelous in 
its plan, its execution and its results.” 

It is a misfortune if any school board doesn’t 
look into the real processes of instruction. If 
you study the minutes of boards of education you 
must be impressed by the absence of educational 
matter they contain. I tried the experiment of 
getting a school board to allow five minutes at 
each meeting for an educational clinic with real 
children and a real teacher demonstrating some 
of the decidedly good and interesting things I had 
seen on my rounds. There was on our board a 
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political servant who injected into the affair the 
suggestion that the superintendent was seeking 
to make a reputation by showing exceptional chil- 
dren. A fine woman whose children showed the 
board what up-to-date methods in arithmetic 
could do, was mortified to tears by the flings of 
this critic and urged her colleagues to escape 
similar insult by keeping away. Nota soul of the 
other ten members, indignant though they pro- 
fessed to be, made any sign of wanting any edu- 
cational matter injected into the meetings. 

But in ordinary conversation these men and 
women showed keen interest in the changes tak- 
ing place in spelling, in reading, in geography, in 
penmanship, in arith- 
metic. Why shouldn’t ~—————— 15 
they? It would be hard 
to find anything more 
engaging than the mod- 
ern ways things are be- 
ing done in schools. It 
is a mystery how some 
people who are active- 
minded, interesting and 
interested as_ individ- 
uals, can, when organ- 
ized as a school com- 
mittee, become so in- 
sufferably drab and un- 
intelligent. Superin- 
tendents frequently 
have a real respect and 
affection for board 
members and a con- 
tempt for boards. 

In Cleveland, at one 
of the conventions some 





Legislation Is Needed 


F ANYONE has cause for bitterness 

toward school boards one might think, 
after his Chicago experience, it would be 
William McAndrew. 
call, he has written three articles upon 
the work of boards of education. 
lively optimism he sets forth the conten- 
tion that boards are essential and pro- 
gressive and have reached the point where 
they can well afford to ask for legislation 
to prevent a recurrence of damage known 
to be possible at the hands of any school 
board unrestrained by proper law. 

Next month Mr. McAndrew treats of a 
disease of school boards. 
say that we do not endorse anything he 
says. “What the situation wants,” he says, 
“is to be thought out on its demerits.” 
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any superintendent I ever heard of, whose statue, 
secured by a committee of school trustees com- 
memorates his fame, told me he didn’t know how 
a man feels who is going to be hung, but he 
thought the feeling must be like the dread in a 
superintendent just before a board meeting is to 
take place. 

Now, why should there be this untoward aspect 
of an institution that is so admirably illustrative 
of representative government as a company of 
citizens without pay, serving their community in 
a noble capacity as trustees of the nation’s 
youth? The concept is more than respectable. 
It is admirable. The perpetual supply of Ameri- 
cans willing to make 
the sacrifice, the more 
than satisfactory serv- 
ice rendered by boards 
enumerated by William 
George Bruce, the be- 
lief expressed by Hart- 
well of Buffalo that 
every scheme of school 
administration other 
than board control is 
inferior to it, indicate 
a need for a frank and 
honest examination of 
the way boards advance 
education and of the 
way they retard it. 
Illinois has a propitious 
organization of school 
boards which devotes 
itself to this very ques- 
tion. In a spirit that 
sustains the intelligent 
purpose of the society, 


In answer to our 


With 


He asks us to 








years ago, a score of = 
superintendents dining 

together fell into a discussion as to what city had 
the best school board. Some were for Springfield, 
Mass.; some for Seattle; some for Detroit; some 
for Kansas City; some for Cincinnati—all of 
those cities having at the time a reputation for 
educational rectitude. A superintendent in whose 
long career as a progressive school man there 
had been no infelicity with his trustees was asked 
his opinion. He answered, “There isn’t any best 
school board; only different kinds of bad.” 

It seems to me the board of the Michigan State 
Normal College, with its more than twenty years 
of dignified and progressive service, belongs in 
the front rank. Maybe it is due to the personality 
of President McKenny, with his rare combination 
of efficiency and tact. 

The great Maxwell of New York, who had more 
actual worshipers among board members than 


it has arranged its time 
and place of meetings coincident with those of an 
association of school superintendents. Each di- 
vision has separate meetings and sessions with 
the other. The meetings I attended were devoted 
to the theme, “What is public education for and 
how can we help it realize its purpose?” ° 
The intelligence and public spirit evidenced by 
those boards suggest that we ought to have more 
published presentation of members’ conceptions 
of their obligation. We need a level look more 
than we need this of mine, which is a worm’s-eye 
view by one who has been below the controlling 
Olympians for more than fifty years. More than 
both of these kinds, we need the broad considera- 
tion of the intelligent outsider, with a mind cap- 
able of grasping the large theory for which Amer- 
ican education was launched by Jefferson and 
Rush and Webster and Clinton and Mann. 
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Senator Beveridge would have been an ideal 
author of a work on school boards and democracy. 
Newton Baker could do it. So could the other 
Baker, Ray Stannard. I’d like to see Walter Lipp- 


man put to it, or Franklin Giddings. Mark Twain 
might have given an outside view but his ridicule 
of school boards had nothing to stand on but his 
ignorance of them and his entire desire to satirize. 


Cheery Signs 


The half a dozen books on this subject now in 
print, the success of two journals devoted largely 
to school-board concerns are cheerful signs of 
progress. What we need is more publicity for 
the proposals of those generous public servants 
who are the top layer of the educational system. 

The dreadful opiate of routine does threaten 
the regular attendant at board meetings. The 
intricacy of education does appall him. In self- 
defense, many a board member falls into the 
attitude of a board president whom I heard re- 
cently characterize present educational science as 
all damn nonsense. “Specify,” I asked him. “All 
of it, all of it,” was all I could get out of him. 
He was afraid—plain afraid. This bluff works 
too often upon those over whom a board member 
thinks himself in control. All the ancients and 
moderns who have studied the control of the mind 
impress upon us the clarifying effect of deep 
thinking. Come on, then, ladies and gentlemen 
trustees, contribute. 

The number of publications on superintendency 
by superintendents is notable. The number of 
books and magazines on industrial and financial 
boards written by directors is legion. “School 
Boardery by a Boarder” would be a fine public 
service and a grand enlightener of his own mind 
by every writer of it. The honorable essayist 
would need to draw from board members and 
schoo] men the excellencies and shortcomings of 
board service and what human tendencies lead 
toward good and toward bad. 

William H. Payne, one of the earliest of our 
essayists on school administration, long ago in- 
stanced love of power, appetite for notice, as the 
very devilment of board membership as well as of 
the superintendency. Draper’s smooth running 
administration, with his board of regents, de- 
pended to a degree upon his submission of in- 
tended action to his board beforehand. He laid 
his plans out even in cases that were entirely in 
his own province. He said to his board, “There 
are no doubt ambiguities in the statute as to 
whether you or I have the responsibility. I in- 
tend, therefore, to tell you what I want to do, 
before I do it, and to obtain your approval or at 
least your consent to the experiment.” 
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Maxwell often found his board, if such an offer 
were made, disposed to split hairs, to make 
mountains out of little hills, and to assume as its 
legal right decisions that the law specifically im- 
posed upon him. “Nothing seems to a school 
board too small to be chewed long and swal- 
lowed,” he once said. He developed a notably 
belligerent attitude against what he considered an 
infringement of his power and accompanied it 
with a resentment often characterized as personal 
enmity. As a result, many appointments to the 
board were made, so the newspapers announced, 
“to clip Maxwell’s wings.” Presidents and lead- 
ing board members were often violently opposed 
to him. His long term was a struggle to secure 
legal sanction for giving to a superintendent such 
responsibility and command as the head of an 
ordinary productive organization possesses. The 
final passage of the statute putting the superin- 
tendency in such a position came too late for him. 
Broken and disappointed, he passed out. His 
statute came too late. 

On Ettinger, his successor, fell the task of ob- 
serving a new law which a new board either did 
not understand or expected to disregard. The 
mayor appointed the board members. The mayor 
issued ukases as to what he wanted. Ettinger 
repeatedly advised the board that resolutions 
adopted by it were contrary to the law. Repeated 
decisions, on appeal, confirmed his interpretation 
as correct. Every member of his staff has heard 
him say, “My stand means official death at the 
end of my term.” It was so. There was no 
inquiry as to the condition of the schools at the 
end of his term. 


Loyal Service Goes Unrewarded 


Those of us who worked with him know that 
he proceeded upon the only honest road open to 
a superintendent. By adequate inspection he dis- 
covered the excellencies and deficiencies of chil- 
dren in the different grades. He summarized the 
findings for the supervisory staff in a report, 
“Facing the Facts.” By conferences with those 
whose business it is to see that teaching is effec- 
tive, he brought results to the point where a city- 
wide survey proved indisputably that the system 
was serving the community better than when he 
took office. When the city hall wanted to elect a 
favorite in the place of Edson, who was an asso- 
ciate superintendent, Ettinger, who had no espe- 
cial personal affection for him, cited the record 
of those schools under Edson’s charge, and made 
one of the most daring and manly protests against 
his dismissal that any superintendent ever ut- 
tered. He saved Edson, but by so doing drove 
another nail into his own official coffin. 
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Ettinger’s whole term was for honest service 
to the city, the fight of a peace-loving man, ad- 
dicted to friendships, a prince of good humor, 
especially frank in disclaiming personal superior- 
ity. When I get rich I’m going to present the 
National Education Association’s headquarters 
with a statue of him. 

The school boards that held back education in 
Maxwell’s day and supplanted Ettinger in face 
of his demonstrable superior administration of 
the system, were composed of men and women 
of more than average intelligence and worth when 
they were appointed. I think I knew personally 
all the New York school trustees from 1900 to 
1925, twenty-five years. Only one of them served 
a term in jail; only one was generally recognized 
as a perfect blunderhead in all fields. They were 
almost universally honest, well principled, suc- 
cessful, amiable people. But when they got to 
breathing the stale miasma of the board room, 
many of them lost the ability to judge a matter 
from the standpoint of public good and fell into 
personal-mindedness. They were “for the super- 
intendent” or against him. This decided their 
stand on every proposal. 


Has the Superintendent a Fair Deal? 


Wouldn’t it be absurd to intimate that board 
members are led astray by personal likes and 
prejudices more than other people? To get the 
dross of favoritism and animosity out of govern- 
ment, to concentrate on measures, not men, has 
been the spirit of improving other forms of ad- 
ministration and has been so generally approved 
that an extension of the principle into board con- 
trol will seem to fair-minded citizens commend- 
able. This salutory limit on a superintendent’s 
acts has become almost universal in America. He 
may not dismiss whatever teacher he dislikes. 
The extensive civil service regulations common 
to the most advanced school systems point to the 
need of a curb upon personal sentiment. Democ- 
racy has subscribed to the formula of giving to 
our rulers the benefits of the restraints they put 
upon us. 

With the tendency of personal-mindedness so 
universally regarded as a common trait of man- 
kind, with the present fact that every school board 
has the power to deprive its community of the 
service of men of good character who are giving 
the people excellent school service, isn’t it the 
duty of citizens and school boards to protect the 
superintendent from dismissal, by rule and law, 
so long as he is giving service pronounced first- 
class by competent appraisers? Why, of course. 
There isn’t any other view consistent with the 
theory on which school boards are maintained. 
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What a Teacher Expects of 


Her Principal 


“The first thing I shall expect of my principal 
at the beginning of the school year,” writes Erma 
Pitts Pegram, county schools, Forsyth County, 
North Carolina, in the North Carolina Teacher, 
“is a specific detailed explanation of what he ex- 
pects of his teachers. This would include the 
regular affairs of routine, such as an outline of 
the daily schedule, playground activities expected 
of the teachers and many other similar matters 
that every teacher is more or less familiar with, 
as well as an outline of the school objectives for 
the year—these objectives to be definite and at- 
tainable. 


Why Teachers Fail in Discipline 


“Were I entering the teaching profession for 
the first time I would appreciate a frank talk 
with my principal concerning the pitfalls of the 
profession. It is said that over 90 per cent of 
first-year teachers fail in discipline. The princi- 
pal should help the teacher to avoid such a catas- 
trophe. Beginning teachers need to be warned 
against having engagements with high-school or 
grammar grade boys. The principal by speaking 
frankly on these subjects may prevent an inex- 
perienced young teacher from later losing her in- 
fluence in the school. 

“IT would like to know something of the com- 
munity in which I am to live that I may govern 
myself accordingly. 

“T would during the year look to my principal 
for help and cooperation in putting across his 
program. After he has observed a class in my 
room I should expect him to be ready with con- 
structive criticism. 

“T expect my principal to be capable of judging 
me on the work I do by the results I obtain, these 
results to be measured by standard tests given at 
intervals during the school term. 

“T shall expect my principal to create harmony 
and maintain cooperation between parents and 
teachers by averting or adjusting misunderstand- 
ings as they arise. 

“IT hope my principal will remember that all 
teachers are human beings, not mere machines. 

“IT expect my principal to refrain from speak- 
ing disparagingly to me of another teacher. 

“T expect my principal to be the type of man 
who will inspire loyalty. 

“Should problems of discipline arise during the 
school year that are beyond my control, I expect 
my principal to be capable of dealing with them 
effectively. I want my principal to exert him- 
self to be master of his school.” 
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This 300-year-old English grammar school receives superior children from neighborhood towns. 


England Faces a Significant 
Educational Undertaking* 


American school administrators should closely fol- 
low the movement now under way to introduce 
every English child to secondary school instruction 


By FOREST C. ENSIGN, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


education is taking place at present in 

England. A movement is under way which, 
if it can be properly financed, will bring every 
English child into secondary-school instruction 
for at least three years, in many cases for four 
or more. 

In America we have become accustomed to the 
idea of secondary education available to all who 
complete the elementary schools. We are the only 
great nation that has thus far attempted to make 
public secondary education available to all and 
free to all. Other countries continue to maintain 
a far smaller number of secondary schools in pro- 
portion to the population, and to permit fairly 
rigid selective forces to operate to limit attend- 
ance upon them to a small number of distinctly 
intellectual youth. In recent years we have taken 
a definite step towards practically universal sec- 
ondary education by limiting the elementary 
school to six years and setting up junior high 


A REMARKABLE development in secondary 


*The author served as exchange professor in the University of Bris- 
tol, England, during six months of the year 1926-27. He had unusual 
opportunity to visit schools and to get into rather intimate touch with 
education, especially education carried on under the direction of the 
public. Since that time, through personal contacts formed while living 


in England, he has been able to keep in fairly close contact with more 
recent educational advances 





schools, which usually absorb the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. 

But in many states the period of compulsory 
school attendance does not apply to children be- 
yond the beginning of their fourteenth year, if 
they have attained a certain proficiency in the 
common branches. In other states that fix the 
limit of compulsory attendance at sixteen, chil- 
dren may be permitted to crop out at fourteen 
or fifteen if they are to be regularly employed. 
Compulsory attendance upon _ post-elementary 
schools beyond the age of fourteen is the excep- 
tion in our country rather than the rule. Eng- 
land, notwithstanding her historic conservatism, 
may yet prove to be the first great nation to 
provide for universal secondary education, com- 
pulsory and free to all. 

Secondary education in England is as old as 
her civilization. Many of her present day famous 
schools were old at the time of the Reformation. 
Some boldly declare their existence from the days 
of Alfred and before. Arthur F. Leach, careful 
investigator, finds that there were some three 
hundred secondary schools, or one for every 5,000 
of the entire population, before 1536. To-day 
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there are 1,473 secondary schools in England 
recognized by the board of education as “efficient.” 
This includes the public schools (a term most 
confusing to an American, for they are not public 
at all in our sense), the ancient and newer gram- 
mar schools, some 324 boys’ day schools, 285 girls’ 
day schools and the recently organized mixed 
schools, most of them municipal schools readily 
comparable to the American high school, but does 
not include the 700 or more private preparatory 
schools whose business it is to fit boys of ages 
eight or nine to thirteen for the greater secondary 
schools, though in their later years most of the 
subjects in the curricula would be regarded by us 
as secondary in character. 


English Secondary Schools Are for the Few 


But the English secondary schools, with their 
360,000 pupils, are not designed for the masses 
and scarcely touch the modern educational needs. 
They are class schools. Originally, education in 
England was intended to foster and develop an 
intellectual governing class. This the secondary 
schools have accomplished excellently, especially 
for the last half century. The English secondary 
school is a place often of throbbing vitality, well 
staffed, sufficiently well equipped, comfortably 
filled with the sons and daughters of the elect of 
the kingdom—as fine a lot of youngsters as any 
lover of youth could hope to see. But they are 
mostly drawn from the upper, favored classes, 





representing but 15 or 20 per cent of the people. 
With the exception of about thirty, all second- 
ary schools in the land charge tuition fees rang- 
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ing as high as $300 per year, but averaging more 
nearly $75. It must not be forgotten that at 
present, in all the grant earning or state aided 
secondary schools, a varying number of places 
must be maintained, tuition free, for the brightest 
children from the public elementary schools, but 
throughout England as a whole, only about 9 per 
cent of the élite of the elementary schools are 
transferred at the proper age—about eleven years 
—to secondary schools. 

The present secondary schools of England meet 
the traditional demands of the realm fairly well, 
but for her modern requirements the system is 
quite inadequate. England, including Wales, but 
not including Scotland, is practically equivalent 
in area to New York State. She has about the 
same number of schools that may be classed as 
secondary, as that state maintains, and she has in 
them approximately the same number of children. 
But these children are drawn from her population 
of forty millions, while the population of New 
York is only about eleven millions. 


Children Over Eleven Years to Benefit 


It is now proposed to close the elementary 
training of all children at about the age of eleven, 
and for the remaining years of the compulsory 
period, which is to be extended to the age of fif- 
teen, let them continue in “post primary” or 
secondary instruction. It should be understood 
that this change would not affect to any appre- 
ciable extent the existing secondary schools, at 
least not for some years, or the great body of 
preparatory schools leading up to them. The im- 





The Girls’ Central School, Stroud, England, where courses in business procedure are offered. 
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mediate modification required will fall upon the 
public elementary-school system and will affect 
directly all children in the schools who are eleven 
years of age and above. 

Since the year 1911, when the — County 
Council set up its first central school, there has 
been a gradual movement in the direction of a 
modified curriculum for the superior pupils left 
in the elementary schools after the very superior 
have been creamed off and carried away to the 
free places in the secondary schools. Since the 
war, the central schools have developed more 
rapidly, so that now there are about seventy such 
schools, mostly in the larger cities. These would 
appear to an American very similar to junior 
high schools, except that nearly always there is 
a pretty definite commercial or industrial tend- 
ency, especially in the upper years. Briefly, the 
selective central school is a school taking over 
from a group of elementary schools the most in- 
telligent children, after the secondary-school 
scholarships have been filled, giving them a more 
generous curriculum under better trained teach- 
ers and under more favorable conditions than 
those found in the elementary schools. 

In all the central schools, as in the rest of the 
public elementary system, tuition is absolutely 
free. The selection for the central schools, as for 
secondary, is made at about the age of eleven, 
and in general only such children are transferred 
to this distinctly superior type of instruction as, 
through their parents, can promise to continue 
in school until they are fifteen, thus ensuring to 
them four years of richer life in what, in all but 
name, are secondary schools. While there are as 
yet but few of these so-called central or higher 
elementary schools, several progressive cities and 
towns have divided the standard elementary 
school, usually offering a curriculum of eight 
years, into a junior and a senior school, the latter 
taking the youngsters when they are about ten or 
eleven years of age, introducing them to a some- 
what more generous curriculum and suiting the 
instruction to the needs of adolescence. 


England Awake to Educational Values 


Thus the central school and the nonselective 
senior elementary school have been pointing the 
way toward a still sharper and more general dis- 
crimination between primary and postprimary or 
adolescent education. 

Since the War, notwithstanding the terrible 
financial burden it left, there has been developed 
in England an almost passionate interest in edu- 
cation. The universities, old and new, are 
crowded. Many additional secondary schools, 
both municipal and private or semiprivate, have 
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been established, and as many as 300 additional 
private preparatory schools have sprung up. 

But men of broad vision have seen that the most 
pressing problems of education have to do with 
the more adequate training of the five or six mil- 
lion children in the public elementary schools. 
Each year some six hundred thousand of this 
great army attain the age of fourteen, and are 
pushed out into industry where they compete for 
employment with adults of whom more than two 
million are constantly idle and have been able to 
exist for the last seven or eight years only through 
a kind of government insurance familiarly known 
as the “dole.” 


Hadow Report Is Significant 


To the leaders in educational thinking the ex- 
periment with central and departmentalized ele- 
mentary schools suggested a method of procedure. 
The consultative committee of the board of edu- 
cation, a group of men in whom the entire nation 
has great confidence, set themselves to the study 
of the problems involved, and the result, the 
Hadow Report, issued by the board in 1926, is, in 
my judgment, one of the most significant studies 
published in England in the present century. 

In its preliminary studies in preparation for 
the report, the committee made a _ reasonably 
thorough study of education in all countries 
where prevailing conditions are at all comparable 
to those in England. The weaknesses and 
strength of the English system were carefully 
analyzed, definite objectives were set up and the 
kinds of training best calculated to enable these 
objectives to be attained were considered in de- 
tail. Since the report was published, the news- 
papers, led by the London Times, have given un- 
numbered pages to some of its most important 
suggestions. Costs, teacher supply, teacher train- 
ing, probable social and economic effects of the 
proposed change, all have been submitted to care- 
ful scrutiny, and, in characteristic English fash- 
ion, questionable points have been thoroughly 
ventilated in countless debates. In all this the 
practical business man has listened to the expert 
with a degree of respect extremely refreshing to 
the American fortunate enough to be admitted to 
some of the intimate discussions. 

Briefly, it may be said that the proposed plan 
will introduce all children who have passed the 
age of eleven, to secondary-school instruction. It 
is apparent, then, when the small number now in 
secondary schools is considered, that England is 
facing a stupendous undertaking. Under present 
conditions of school population, about six hun- 
dred thousand children who reach the age of 
eleven each year will require the additional hous- 
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ing, equipment, instruction and playgrounds at- 
tendant upon adequate secondary education. It 
is true the problems involved appear somewhat 
less formidable when it is remembered that so 
rapid is the fall of the English birth rate just 
now that by 1930 the number of children reach- 
ing the age of eleven seems likely to be reduced 
by 20 per cent. 

It is the intention to have the new secondary 
schools, which will probably bear the name 
“modern schools,” of widely varying types, so as 
to offer training adapted to the needs, present and 
future, of the youth. The proposed program will 
not affect seriously the present secondary-school 
system. The socially elect will continue to attend 
these great institutions from which an ever in- 
creasing proportion will advance to the universi- 
ties. There seems to be no direct connection 
between the proposed movement and higher edu- 
cation. But the student of American educational 
development during the last quarter century could 
assure his English brethren that any movement 
that brings large numbers of children under sec- 
ondary instruction is certain to be reflected after 
a time in increased attendance upon technical and 
higher schools. 

The best energy and thought of those interested 
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Each boy in the race is the sole representative of his school. 


are being given to the immediate problems of the 
postprimary education of those great hosts who 
must determine the economic strength and the 
social virtues of the English commonwealth. Back 
of this entire movement is the distinct belief on 
the part of the English statesmen that her future 
depends upon education. The present movement 
really took form during the War, and provision 
was made in the Fisher Law for a radical modi- 
fication of elementary and secondary education. 
The measures proposed at that time could not be 
carried out because of lack of funds, but the gov- 
ernment, despite some reactionary tendencies, has 
continued favorable to an advancing program. 


Over 200 Schools Already Affected 


The present ministry, stimulated by the Hadow 
Report, and by a unity in educational spirit never 
before approached in England, is doing all in its 
power to bring about the proposed changes. Al- 
ready more than two hundred schools have been 
modernized, large elementary classes have been 
divided, curricula have been radically improved, 
and nearly 4,000 additional teachers have been 
assigned to new classes. Undoubtedly the leaders 
have been profoundly influenced by the develop- 
ment of education in North America, both in the 
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United States and in Canada. But it is proposed 
to go even farther than either of these countries 
has gone, and to require the attendance of every 
child from the age of eleven to the age of fifteen 
upon postprimary courses, which are reasonably 
well adapted to the highest interests of the indi- 
vidual. Thus the state is to be served socially, 
politically and economically. 

It will be a wholesome thing for American ad- 
ministrators to follow closely the development of 
the “modern school” in England. Originally we 
borrowed our educational procedures from her. 
Lately she has profited definitely through some 
of the techniques growing out of the wealth of 
experimentation that has characterized our edu- 
cational laboratories for nearly two decades. Now 
she is putting under way one of the most tremen- 
dous experiments in the interest of youth that has 
been undertaken by any people since the principle 
of free, compulsory, public education gained 
recognition in the United States in the second 
half of the last century. Perhaps we who have 
so long cherished in just pride our splendid high 
schools, open and free to all, have yet an impor- 
tant lesson to learn from the “modern school” 
of Mother England. 





French Educator Opposes Early 
Study of Mathematics 


A child should not enter upon a study of mathe- 
matical science before he is 10 years of age, and 
all children have the ability to carry it on with 
profit after they are 14, according to an article 
by M. le Chatelier, of the French Academy of 
Science, appearing in the Revue de l’Enseignment 
Secondaire des Jeunes Filles. 

All teachers do not realize that there is a vast 
difference between teaching scientific and literary 
subjects. Gaps may appear in the course on the 
literary side; the child can pick up the work later 
on, and no harm be done. But without mastering 
arithmetic, one can do nothing with algebra, and 
without algebra, analytic geometry and physics 
would be quite out of reach. It is said of a child 
that he has no talent for scientific studies when 
he has not been well grounded in the lower classes 
and for that reason alone he finds the obstacles in 
his path too great to conquer. 

The first principles that must be thoroughly 
understood before the pupil leaves them should be 
limited to the essentials. In arithmetic, for in- 
stance, they are addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division of whole numbers and decimals, 
and work in fractions. These fundamentals lay 
the basis for the development of the reasoning 
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power in two ways, equally interesting, the solu- 
tion of problems in proportion and those in men- 
suration of objects that are known or can be ade- 
quately represented. Great care should be taken 
not to begin too early the processes that require 
reasoning. They should never be begun before 
the child is 10 years of age as at an earlier age 
the child’s reasoning powers are undeveloped. 





Higher Arithmetic Rating in 
Large Rural Schools 


According to a government bulletin, based on a 
survey of the schools in Kansas, Kentucky, New 
York, Virginia, Oklahoma and Texas, the varia- 
tion of arithmetic ability between comparable 
groups of pupils in the large and in the small 
rural schools amounted in several instances to a 
year or more of progress in the large rural 
schools. 

A comparison of scores made in the two types 
of rural schools reveals the following: Arith- 
metic scores made in the large rural schools of 
Kansas and of Kentucky indicate that fifth grade 
pupils of these schools in the former state were 
one year and those in the latter two years in ad- 
vance of pupils in the one-teacher schools of the 
respective states; seventh grade arithmetic scores 
made by pupils in the large rural schools of Kan- 
sas and New York, and third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade scores for pupils in Virginia were 
higher in each case than the corresponding scores 
in the next higher grades in the one-teacher 
schools of the respective states. 

The difference in arithmetic ability between 
comparable groups of pupils in the large and in 
the small rural schools is significant in most cases. 
Results of studies made thus far furnish convinc- 
ing evidence that pupils make more rapid prog- 
ress in mastering the fundamentals of arithmetic 
in large rural schools than they do in one-teacher 
schools. 





Day-Unit Plan Used in Teaching 
Agriculture in the South 


A method of teaching agriculture that is used 
extensively in the South is known as the day- 
unit plan of instruction. The plan includes a day 
class for school pupils and an evening class for 
parents, meeting one period a week for ten weeks, 
and taught by a Smith-Hughes teacher of agri- 
culture. The purpose is to teach improved 
methods of agriculture and farm home practice. 
The plan was recently tried in Ohio, in the Clays- 
ville, Guernsey County, schools. 
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A Sociologist Discusses the Problem 
of the Married Woman ‘Teacher 


Will free and approved employment of married women 


as full-time teachers tend 
life, especially from the 


By DAVID SNEDDEN, PrRoressor oF EDUCATIONAL 


N THE NATION’s SCHOOLS for September and 
| October, 1928, Charles E. Reeves, professor of 

education, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y., re- 
viewed prevailing practices of school boards in 
admitting or excluding married women from em- 
ployment as teachers. He seemed to reach the 
conclusion that generally such restrictions on em- 
ployment are “traditional” and unjustified. 

In the December, 1928, issue of the same maga- 
zine, Floyd T. Goodier, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago Heights, IIl., discussed a few of the com- 
plicating factors involved in any general employ- 
ment of married women as teachers. 

It seems to me that these writers and other 
commentators on this subject in recent years, 
have not touched on the central issues involved. 


Problem Has Many Phases 


The problem of the employment of married 
women as teachers in schools has many phases, of 
course, but the one suggested in this paper does 
not yet seem to have received adequate considera- 
tion, although it may well prove to be the most 
important of all. Its significance can best be 
brought into prominence through a series of pro- 
positions which may be regarded either as 
postulates or hypotheses: 

1. School boards, superintendents and private 
school heads are employers of teachers. 

2. Employers of teachers, like all other em- 
ployers, may be divided into two classes—the 
rigidly practical, Type A, and the socialized, 
Type B. 

3. Type A employers in their more extreme 
forms consider the employee only as a means to 
production. They give the least possible wages, 
the least practicable hygienic facilities, and they 
discharge the worker just as soon as he can be re- 
placed by someone a trifle less expensive to the 
employer. Such employers have little or no regard 
for the sensitiveness of workers, their family cir- 
cumstances, the conditions that in the long run 
make for their larger loyalty and good service, 
not only to the industry but to the economic and 
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cultural societies in which both employer and em- 
ployee have membership. 

4. Partly socialized employers are essentially 
humane employers. They grant leave for sick- 
ness, encourage the employees with occasional 
praise and other forms of recognition, provide 
rest rooms for women, contribute towards retire- 
ment allowances, contrive special assignments for 
partly decrepit workers and avoid to the last the 
harsh penalty of discharge. Often such humane 
consideration proves economically profitable in 
the long run through the superior morale thus 
developed. 

Governing boards of colleges, schools and city 
school systems have in recent years been some- 
what behind the best but far in advance of the 
worst of private corporations in respect to these 
forms of socialized employment. 

5. Fully socialized employers, Type B, are not 
only humane employers but they also give consid- 
eration to many of the social consequences of 
their employment policies. They refuse to em- 
ploy very young workers even when this is legal, 
because of probable bad effects on schooling, 
growth and other conditions that help to develop 
fine men and women. They refuse to employ 
women to do work that might prove injurious to 
them. They provide school facilities for their 
employees, even though no economic return for 
this is in sight. They choose employees with 
American standards of living instead of recent 
immigrants, even though this policy is not always 
the most economical. They give preference to 
men with families rather than to itinerant single 
men, partly because thus the best community life 
may be built up. 


Who Should Be Given Preference? 


6. Boards of education administering public- 
school systems have always had a few problems 
confronting them along the line of the larger so- 
cial values suggested in the previous section. 
Should they retain elderly teachers when younger 
teachers might give better or cheaper service? 
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Should they employ “home-reared” teachers in 
preference to those offering to come from outside 
the community? Should they prefer married men 
to single men and single women to married 
women, and for what reasons? 

Social scientists recognize that there is a rap- 
idly growing tendency in America for persons of 
the more ambitious classes to lower, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, their fecundities. This is car- 
ried on to such an extent that the stock in these 
classes is not even maintaining itself. 


Tendencies Are Deep-Rooted 


That such “stirpicidal” tendencies are deep- 
rooted in prevalent cultural ideals and valuations 
is indicated by (a) the high rate of celibacy 
among American women of superior cultural 
rearing and education; (b) the rapidly increasing 
proportions of married persons who apparently 
voluntarily refrain from having children for some 
years after marriage; (c) the intensification of 
desires for superior possessions and comforts, 
arising not only from modern commerce, adver- 
tising and high pressure salesmanship, but also 
from scientific advances which add to health and 
comfort. 

The school board and superintendent of Blank 
City desire to serve society as highly socialized 
employers. Among the problems confronting 
them are those confronting every school authority 
in regard to the employment of married women 
as teachers. Extended consideration of these 
problems will result, it is suggested, in the formu- 
lation of the following guiding principles: 

1. The family of children, moderate in num- 
ber, well nurtured, culturally, morally and phys- 
ically well cared for and supported by the joint 
labors of two parents, is one of America’s insti- 
tutions most to be cherished by custom, religion, 
government and all other available forms of so- 
cial policy. 

2. Widespread tendencies, especially pro- 
nounced among people of superior intelligence, 
continue steadily in the direction of the exercise 
of such control, foresight and efforts as will re- 
sult in “normal” families of from three to five 
children to parents of normal qualities, in order 
that these relatively few children can be given a 
satisfactory start in life. 

3. But if societies are to be kept wholesome 
on the basis of “normal” families, sound social 
policy requires that the largest practicable pro- 
portions of normal men and women participate 
in the rearing of such families—otherwise supe- 
rior stocks undergo “stirpicide,” the selfish ones 
get more than their share of the material things 
of life, disorganization results, and biologically 
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and culturally low-class parenthood multiplies its 
fecundity. 

4. Many conditions of present day American 
life are hostile to good family life. Migratory 
conditions of much labor constitute one of these 
adverse situations. Prevalence of sexual vices is 
another. Perhaps weakening bonds of religion 
is a third. I believe that “herd-mindedness” made 
possible by urban conditions is a fourth. The 
physical incapacities of delicately reared women 
is certainly one of no small magnitude. The am- 
bitions for careers other than family rearing 
cherished by many women during years of strong 
maturity, is another significant factor. Others 
could be ascertained through careful sociological 
study. 

5. But, undoubtedly, the most serious foe of 
family life among superior stocks in America to- 
day is the luxurious standard of living. Large 
proportions of Americans crave elaborate dress, 
travel, automobiles, comfortable apartments, good 
dinners, books, music and leisure. For these they 
will sometimes sacrifice marriage and for these 
married people will often sacrifice parenthood. 
Sometimes it is not so much luxurious living as a 
successful career that impels aspiring young per- 
sons, at first temporarily as they think, but at 
last irrevocably, to sacrifice the rearing of chil- 
dren. Very probably careful inquiries would 
show that college professors of all but one type 
are, along with army officers, the least fecund of 
the highly schooled classes of America. 


“White Collar” Workers Blamed 


6. More broadly, it is almost certainly the 
“white collar’ men workers of America—those 
having, in the parlance of a former day, “‘cham- 
pagne appetites and beer incomes”—who are now 
encouraging race suicide. It is improbable that 
the proportion of married men needing the aid of 
a wife’s earnings to round out the family income 
is increasing among Negroes, skilled artisans, 
factory workers (not excluding even recent im- 
migrants), farmers, merchants or engineers. But 
it is certain that such proportion is increasing — 
among bank clerks, counter salesmen, high-school 
teachers and those following other vocations 
where women now compete on nearly equal terms 
with men, and where, indeed, women tend stead- 
ily to replace men. It is among this group that 
young married couples try to “eat the cake of 
marriage” and yet avoid the responsibilities of 
rearing children. Yet these ‘‘white collar” work- 
ers probably represent superior heredity in their 
stocks, and would contribute to our superior pop- 
ulation if they had not been half or wholly steri- 
lized by artificial culture and sidetracked into 
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excessively respectable but otherwise unremun- 
erative vocations. 

7. Already socialized employers have learned 
that they should not contribute to the impairment 
of the health, morals or educational opportunities 
of workers by countenancing undesirable em- 
ployment conditions. Is it not of equal impor- 
tance that they should not contribute to the fam- 
ily sterility of workers? Does not any employer 
who offers tempting employment to a married 
woman under forty years of age potentially con- 
tribute thereby to the impairment of fecundity of 
superior stocks among Americans? 


Many Complications Involved 


There are, however, many complications in- 
volved in any general social program connected 
with the wage-earning employment of married 
women outside the home. 

Some persons contend that the question of 
whether married persons shall take responsibili- 
ties for the bearing and rearing of children is 
fundamentally a private and personal one with 
which the state, religion or larger social customs 
should have no concern. 

The student of social history, however, knows 
that similar positions have been taken at all 
stages of social evolution with regard to every 
social relation involving children. We are fam- 
iliar with such statements as: “It is entirely our 
own private concern whether our relations with 
persons of the opposite sex are socially sanctioned 
by marriage or not.” “Divorce is only the con- 
cern of the individuals themselves.” ‘“Abandon- 
ment (exposure) of children is only the concern 
of parents.”” Don Juan has never wanted to be 
paternally responsible for the care of the children 
he has begotten. Until recently many parents 
have bitterly resented the intrusion of the state. 
into control of the gainful labor of their children. 
Governmental obligations imposed on parents to 
send children to school have similarly been re- 
sisted. Deserting and divorced husbands fight 
obligations to pay alimony. Devotees of peculiar 
hygienic cults resist fiercely the intrusion of com- 
munity or state into the nurture, healing, vac- 
cination or child marriage of their offspring. 

The unquestionable sociological fact is that so- 
cieties in their collective activities have through 
the ages become increasingly solicitous of all that 
pertains to sound race or stock perpetuation. 
Through customs, conventions, religious sanctions 
and scores of legislative and police power con- 
trols, these societies regulate the relations of the 
sexes, the care of children and extra-household 
conditions that might impair effective family life. 

Naturally societies encounter many difficulties 
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in making the collective will felt in the more ob- 
scure areas. Ordinarily, good citizens cannot dis- 
tinguish between voluntary and involuntary . ter- 
ility of the married, hence they usually give credit 
for “good intentions.” Ordinarily, it has been 
assumed in the past that the excessively large 
family was something over which parents had no 
control. If the father seemed to be doing his 
best to support his family, but that “best” re- 
quired to be supplemented, he was not blamed if 
he permitted his wife to become a wage earner, 
although the resulting condition was far from 
good for the children. 

Enlightened public opinion in the United States 
exhibits in fairly pronounced form the following 
attitudes toward wage earning by different classes 
of married women: 

1. It is considered highly desirable that after 
marriage women should restrict themselves to 
work in the home and to the rearing of a normal 
family, the husband being sufficiently successful 
to assure a sufficient income to purchase all sup- 
plies and to accumulate some savings. 

2. It is accepted, but without approval, that 
large proportions of married Negro, French-Ca- 
nadian and recent European immigrant women 
will have to work for wages, and it is accepted as 
unavoidable that their family life and especially 
their children’s health will suffer in consequence. 
But it is also commonly assumed that perhaps 
these persons can somehow better endure these 
conditions, at least for the first generation, than 
can Americans. 


Widowed Mothers Expected to Work 


3. Widowed mothers and others for whom 
“family economic integrity” has been broken by 
desertion, invalidism or imprisonment of the 
husband are expected to work for their children, 
a hard situation somewhat mitigated by charity, 
and in process of slow relief by the granting of 
widows’ pensions. These married women work- 
ers are respected, encouraged and pitied, and the 
fate of their children is especially deplored. 

4. Married women whose children are well 
grown have public approval if they go to work, 
although they are begrudged, probably unjusti- 
fiably, the openings that “‘should be kept for wo- 
men who really need jobs.” 

5. Actresses and other artists, as well as some 
other women of rare talents, seem to be exempt 
from the close application of community mores 
as regards gainful employment, as they are in so 
many other respects. 

6. Recognition has been given to the fact that 
a fairly constant proportion of married women 
are naturally sterile, and that home-keeping for 
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a childless wife must almost necessarily be a 
meagre and unsatisfying career. But, since pub- 
lic opinion cannot distinguish voluntary from in- 
voluntary sterility, the lot of the naturally child- 
less or subnormally fecund wife is apt to be an 
unpleasant one. 

The social sciences and the histories of peoples 
abundantly prove to us that in their early stages 
all considerable advances in human cultures, co- 
operations and enterprises are necessarily experi- 
mental, no matter how staunchly they are sup- 
ported by the faiths of their promoters. 

Hence there are abundant grounds for holding 
that the advanced or highly modern social valua- 
tions analyzed in the previous section are in part 
good and in part bad, judged in terms of their 
remoter if not immediate effects upon human wel- 
fare. 

Larger Social Valuations 


I submit that to those persons who combine 
fairly full measures of the social insights which 
the best of our social sciences can now give us, 
with such expanded socialized appreciations of 
human well-being as take at least as much ac- 
count of that well-being of future generations as 
our best interests in conservation of natural re- 
sources show, the following seem to be fairly 
valid anticipations of the larger social valuations 
men of good will should hold and strive to have 
generally realized. 

1. The most valuable asset toward the su- 
perior civilization that shall endure long among 
‘any people is a relatively large proportion of so- 
cial elements—individuals, family sequences and 
other aggregations so placed as abundantly to 
transmit their natural qualities. 

2. The most profitable enterprises that any 
civilized society can undertake towards its pro- 
longed well-being belong in the realm of human 
stirpiculture which deliberately seeks to foster 
stocks exhibiting superior strains, as these can 
now best be evaluated in terms of the social 
sciences. 

3. The most evil self-generated fate that can 
overtake any civilized society is prolonged stir- 
picide of hereditarily superior elements in the 
population. 

4. In America stirpicide of superior heredi- 
tary elements is now being extensively practiced, 
and there are not a few indications that such 
practices may greatly increase in the near future, 
unless offset by high types of corrective public 
opinion. 

5. The greatest single causative factor in 
American stirpicide of superior hereditary ele- 
ments is now of neither patriotic nor religious 
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derivation. It is essentially sumptuary. It con- 
sists of a variety of abnormal devotions to exag- 
gerated standards of comfort, devotions that 
impel large numbers, especially of the sensitive, 
refined and imaginative types, to sacrifice stock 
perpetuity, mature long-term self-realizations 
and social fulfillment to the relatively meretri- 
cious values of present indulgences, immediate 
successes, and “keeping up with the Jones’.” 

6. The next greatest cause of stirpicide among 
superior American stocks is doubtless a variety 
of physical inadequacies among cultured women— 
inadequacies to the strains of gestation, parturi- 
tion and lactation, which are almost certainly the 
products of overartificialized environments, such 
as eye-strain, arch troubles and nervous disabili- 
ties. 

Superior eugenic values in societies are af- 
fected adversely or favorably by many conditions, 
some of which are due to political, others to reli- 
gious, and still others to sumptuary factors. For 
example: 

1. Governments may so control immigration 
(which is relatively easily done) or emigration 
(which seems much harder) as to build superior 
stocks locally. 

2. Governments may so control warfare as to 
reduce to low proportions superior stocks, de- 
stroyed in conflict before leaving optimum num- 
bers of progeny behind. 

3. Governments may so enslave, oppress or 
otherwise handicap inferior stocks as to prevent 
them from perpetuating extensively, practices or 
neglects now held odious, of course. 


Regulate Wealth Inheritance 


4. Governments may so regulate wealth in- 
heritances and conditions of patrimony as materi- 
ally to encourage or to discourage full-scale racial 
perpetuation by those hereditarily superior stocks 
that have already reached fairly high standards 
of living. 

5. Governments may by systems of taxation, 
by requirements of military service, by political 
actions toward economic production, by com- 
pulsory school attendance and by labor legislation 
substantially affect sizes of families, survivals of 
children and emigration or immigration of in- 
ferior or superior stocks. 

6. Religious systems, through celibacy, atti- 
tudes towards childlessness, late or early mar- 
riage, contraceptive practices, prostitution and 
the like, greatly affect eugenic conditions. 

7. Highly socialized employers may by en- 
forcement of a variety of standards encourage 
and promote superior family life among their 
employees. 
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La Crosse Launches an Experiment 
in ‘Teacher Training 


An opportunity to gain practical knowledge of school problems 
should be afforded the embryo teacher who should be given close 
contact with conditions of school life as the teacher knows it 


By EMERY W. LEAMER, Director oF TRAINING DEPARTMENT, AND JEAN F. ROLFE, DIREcTor oF 
COURSE FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


CHOOL superintendents, principals and oth- 
S ers engaged in the improvement of instruc- 

tion in the schools will always be interested 
in any plan designed to improve the product of 
teacher training institutions. 

The experiment described in this article is an 
attempt to improve the output of a particular 
school. It may suggest changes that will lead 
to the improvement of the output of other teacher 
training institutions. The experiment has been 
inspired by school men who have been willing to 
express themselves freely, sympathetically and 
constructively about the product of teacher train- 
ing institutions; by graduates from teacher 
training institutions scattered over the country, 
who were so kind several years ago as to coop- 
erate with one of the writers in a study he was 
making at that time; by faculty members who 
have been willing to cooperate in a program look- 
ing toward better teachers, and by our president 
who wants and expects a forward-looking 
and progressive program in_ teacher 
training. 

Before this experiment was launched, we 
set up several major objec- 
tives that we felt should be 
sought in a good _ teacher 

















Instruction in health and play is considered 
important at La Crosse. 


training program and that we hoped eventually to 
realize in this experiment. These objectives were: 

1. The development of the “teacher attitude” 
at the beginning of the training period. It has 
been our observation that many students do not 
become serious about their work until the ques- 
tion of placement comes up. Then it dawns upon 
them for the first time that superintendents want 
teachers with certain qualifications from the 
standpoint of scholarship, teaching ability and 
character. Many principals complain that the 
“teacher attitude” does not develop in the young 
teacher until after several months of work. Fur- 
thermore, it is not enough to develop in the stu- 
dent the teacher attitude, it is equally important 
that faculty members view each of these young 
persons as a teacher rather than as “just an- 
other student.” 

2. The development of an attitude of 
personal responsibility through a program 
by which the student will discover for 
himself the following: (a) his weak- 
nesses in the fundamental processes— 
spelling, handwriting, language and 
numbers; (b) the field of subject mat- 
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ter that he needs to know; (c) the problems that 
confront teachers in presenting this subject mat- 
ter; (d) the difficulties teachers meet in dealing 
with pupils in other relations than a subject 
matter one; (e) what teachers have done to meet 
the difficulties or to solve the problems with which 
they were confronted. 

3. To hold the development of the student’s 
personality of greater importance than subject 
matter to be memorized, principles of teaching 
to be learned, theories of education to be repeated 
glibly and practice teaching that is automatic and 
mechanical. The student, not the subject, must 
be the vital point of consideration. 

4. To organize the activities of the students 
around the theory of experience—procedure— 
principle, the typical child way of learning, 
rather than by the traditional procedure, prin- 
ciple—procedure—experience, the way the adult 
or the trained expert attacks his problematic sit- 
uations. 


Are Theories Put Into Practice? 


This objective, as well as the others already 
stated, brings to the fore not only important is- 
sues in a teacher training program, but also cru- 
cial ones. Does learning take place by proceeding 
from the concrete to the abstract? If this is the 
sequence, can we really say that concrete experi- 
ence can be given students in a theory class where 
there is no contact with or observation of the 
situation under discussion? To be specific: Are 
we sure that a discussion of individual differences 
in a classroom without a picture of an actual 
teaching situation in mind carries over and as- 
sists the student when he comes to his own teach- 
ing problem? To make this principle concrete, 
must the student himself discover through first- 
hand contact with children the fact that the prin- 
ciple of individual differences not only exists but 
also affects the program of the school, the method 
of teaching and the selection of the materials? 
What evidence can be presented to show that the- 
ories talked about in professional classes are used 
by students when they come to a teaching situa- 
tion? Those who teach the so-called theory classes 
and later have the opportunity of observing the 
student attempt to carry out what he learns, be- 
come rather pessimistic over the transfer. 

5. To organize a series of observation lessons, 
participation exercises and practice teaching units 
in such a way that they will represent the “core” 
of the student’s experiences. All professionalized 
subject matter courses and all theory courses will 
then be carried on to help the student understand 
schoolroom situations that he has actually seen 
and sensed rather than to help him understand 
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some hypothetical example set up by the instructor 
of the class. We aim to develop from this series 
of activities an intense motive for study. The 
responsibility for motivation in all other courses 
taken by the student is on the persons responsible 
for the organization of the activities called obser- 
vation, participation, teaching. It is not on the 
person giving the subject matter or theory course. 

6. To keep before the student a picture of a 
reil teaching situation, the best being the one 
where he is likely to go as teacher after gradua- 
tion. The student is to evaluate all the work he 
does in the teachers’ college in terms of what his 
needs will be when he gets into his “real posi- 
tion.” 

Objectives 1, 4 and 5 and 6, raise the question, 
“Where?” Can these objectives be realized in 
the case of students training to be rural teachers 
when the training period experiences (observa- 
tion, participation, practice) are given them in a 
city school system? Can these objectives be real- 
ized in the case of students who will teach in 
schools where the teachers handle two and three 
grades when the training period experiences are 
given in a city school system? Can these objec- 
tives be realized in the case of students who will 
teach in the smaller high schools, when the train- 
ing school experience is given them in a large 
metropolitan high school? Finally, are the train- 
ing departments of the teachers’ colleges so or- 
ganized and administered as to offer students in 
training opportunity to see a school operating 
similar to the one where the student will later 
go as a teacher? 

Whether we realize Objectives 2 and 4 will de- 
pend in a large measure on the content of the 
outlines and other directions given to the students 
before and during the observation periods. The 
content of these outlines will be changed as the 
experiment proceeds. 

Objective 3 will be realized partly by the ad- 
ministration of the class or group activities of 
the student and then by means of extra-class ac- 
tivities. 

Practice Teaching Is Needed 


In preparing a program to carry out these ob- 
jectives, our first decision eliminated the training 
department as the place to give a young student 
a view of the actual work of the teacher. Re- 
gardless of what is written in catalogues and 
regardless of the administrative policy of those 
in charge, a training department at best can only 
approximate typical educational situations. Few 
training schools to-day are large enough to take 
care of the practice teaching demand alone in an 
adequate fashion. The maintenance of a training 
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department with a sufficient enrollment to fur- 
nish classes of normal size for instruction by 
students in training is a serious problem in many 
teachers’ colleges. Many of these schools have 
been able to build up a prestige in a community 
and therefore draw their children from homes 
where the environment is above the average. On 
the other hand, we hear occasionally of the train- 
ing department being the “problem” school for 
the community. 

As a rule the equipment in training depart- 
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departments where the critic has repeated her 
work so often that it has become a routine matter 
with her. Typical school problems do not appear 
under the conditions cited above. 

In place of using the training department of 
the teachers’ college for the purpose of bringing 
students into contact with real educational prob- 
lems, we decided to work out a program of visita- 
tion to the schools near La Crosse and in the ter- 
ritory from which most of our students come. 
The principals of these schools were visited and 
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First grade dramatization is treated as a vitally important subject in the early training of the pupils. 


ments is much more complete and elaborate than 
is found in most of the schools where the gradu- 
ates go. The critics and the students have so 
much more with which to work that they are not 
annoyed by certain problems that confront the 
teacher in a poorly equipped school. Observing 
an expert teacher, with practically every form of 
educational material at her disposal, with children 
much above the average in mentality and in home 
environment does not give the novice in education 
a view of conditions as she will find them, or of 
the problems for which she must make prepara- 
tion. Then, too, there are many cases in training 


we laid before them the program we wanted to 
try to carry out. In several instances, it was 
necessary to present the plan to the principal by 
letter. The proposed plan for the experiment 
was received enthusiastically by all. It should be 
said here to the credit of the principals inter- 
viewed that the full significance and total possi- 
bilities of this program as it affects the teachers’ 
college in its training program and the schools 
cooperating in the program, was not entirely real- 
ized until after the principals were drawn into the 
experiment. We were mainly concerned with the 
plan as it would be of benefit to the teachers’ col- 





lege; the principals were concerned with its bene- 
fits to them in their work. 

After securing the hearty cooperation of the 
principals in the schools, the other major prob- 
lem was the formulation of proper outlines or 
guide sheets to direct the observation of the stu- 
dent. Since it was impossible to supervise the 
students’ visiting, it was necessary to make out- 
lines that would direct their attention to the prob- 
lems we wanted them to see and to know were 
ahead of them as teachers. 


How Observation Was Directed 


The first outlines were planned for a two-day 
visitation period coming at the end of the second 
week of the Fall term. According to this program 
those students who had enrolled in the teachers’ 
college for the first time would be out in the 
schools spending two full days coming in contact 
with a teacher in the field and with her problems. 

The first outlines were designed to realize Ob- 
jectives 2 and 4. One of the exercises in the first 


outlines directed the student’s attention to the 


problems of lighting, heating, ventilation, school 


decoration, furniture and physical equipment. 
This was then followed by this question, “To what 
extent does the teacher determine the location and 
use of each of these elements in the education of 
the child?” In order to get the student to check 
on her own knowledge, the next question was: 
“Can you imagine situations arising in a school 
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in connection with the above items where, if you 
were the teacher, you would not know just what 
to do? Make a list.” 

The following exercise was planned to satisfy 
Objectives 1, 2 and 6. Ask the teacher after the 
first day for a little time to talk with her. In 
this conference get the following information: 
(a) What problems were the most difficult for 
her when she first came from the teachers’ col- 
lege? Make a list? (b) To what extent were 
these difficulties due to lack of proper training 
while in the teachers’ college? (c) How did she 
overcome these difficulties? 

Another exercise on which the students wrote 
reports based on their observations was the fol- 
lowing: 

Make a list of duties, jobs or chores that this 
teacher had to do every day in connection with 
her work, either before school, after school had 
taken up or during the recitation period. Which 
of these were simple enough that you might have 
done them for her? 

On the Wednesday before the first visitation we 
took advantage of the situation and discussed pro- 
fessional ethics with the class. This was carried 
on in the form of class discussion rather than by 
a lecture given by the instructor. The following 
points were considered: the first thing to do 
when going into a school to visit; how to meet 
the principal; what he will probably do with you; 
value of this experience of meeting the principal; 


Products of the shop indicate the ability and interest of the young workers. 
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Arithmetic is more readily learned over the grocery counter than from figures on the blackboard. 


need for the experience of meeting people; func- 
tion of the principal in the school; relation of 
teachers to the principal; relation of the student 
to the principal (the students were told that the 
principal had full authority over them while they 
were visiting in his school) ; what one should do 
and what one should not do as an observer; 
gossip—talking about conditions that were ob- 
served; develop habits of courtesy; express ap- 
preciation to teachers and principal for what they 
are doing for you. 

In most training colleges the problems men- 
tioned above are talked about in class. Little 
serious consideration is given to such discussion 
since it does not have immediate value. In the 
case of the students working in this experiment, 
meeting a principal was no imaginary experience 
to occur in the distant future, it was to be a real 
experience within the next few days. In most 
cases the principals were strangers to the stu- 
dents who were to visit their schools. 


How Students Were Assigned 


In assigning students to schools, the following 
points were kept in mind: 

1. It was assumed that the student would go 
to his home during the two-day visitation period 
and go from his home each day to the school 
selected for visitation. In the case of students 
living too far from La Crosse to go home and in 
the case of students working, assignment would 
be made to a room in the city schools of La Crosse. 


2. Students would not be assigned to their 
home town school. To develop the “teacher atti- 
tude” we felt that a student had to be in a new 
environment. This attitude could not be devel- 
oped in an environment where all the associations 
made recalled high-school experiences. 

3. Students were to select schools near their 
home town or in towns easily accessible from 
their home. 

4. At no time was more than one student to 
be assigned to any one teacher for any two-day 
period. 

5. One-half of the class was assigned to ob- 
serve on Thursday and Friday and the other half 
on Monday and Tuesday. Since most of the group 
were taking the same subjects in the college, the 
work missed by those observing on Thursday and 
Friday was repeated for them on Monday and 
Tuesday while the other part of the class was 
visiting. 

When all the students had returned from the 
two-day visitation the members of this class, 
seventy-two in all, were divided into committees 
for the purpose of going over the written reports 
of the students and making summaries. The in- 
dividual reports were written up in such a way 
that the material could easily be divided on the 
basis of the different topics and placed in the 
hands of one committee for examination. Each 
committee worked out a report on the summar- 
ized findings of the entire group. 

The committee organization of class work was 
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adopted for examining this material for two rea- 
sons, first, it Was an economical way of summar- 
izing and compiling reports around a single topic; 
second, it was a way of realizing Objective 3. 
Through committee work students get the experi- 
ence of cooperation in a group enterprise, of in- 
terchange of views, of evaluating materials and 
of assumption of responsibility. 


Subjects Covered by Reports 


Since the beginning of the school year commit- 
tee reports have been received on different sub- 
jects as follows: 

1. Problems most frequently met by young 
teachers, compiled from statements made by 
teachers visited. These statements were from the 
actual experience of the teachers visited. 

2. Causes for the problems named in No. 1. 

3. Ways in which the teacher went about 
solving these problems. 

4. A list of the most valuable courses the 
teachers visited had taken in the teachers’ college. 
5. <A list of the courses the teachers visited 
had taken that did not function very much in 
their work. 

6. Duties the teachers visited perform daily 
as a part of their regular routine. 


7. Facts every teacher should know about 
heating. 

8. Facts every teacher should know about 
lighting. 

9. Facts every teacher should know about 
ventilation. 

10. Facts every teacher should know about 


schoolroom decorations. 

11. Ten outstanding qualities most valuable to 
teaching success, based on those possessed by the 
student’s most admired teachers. 

12. Qualities superintendents look for in 
teachers. A report based on a study of forms 
used by superintendents to collect information 
concerning candidates. 

Whether the experiment to date been 
worth while from the students’ standpoint is 
shown best by the reactions of the students to it. 
In order to get an expression from the group, 
each one was asked to write on a card the name 
of the school visited, the name of the principal, 
the name of the teacher and the grade visited. 
Then they were asked to write on the back of 
the card any particular feeling they had concern- 
ing this visitation. 

The following 


has 


are some of the statements 


recorded by the students: 

“T consider that the two days I spent visiting 
were worth more to me than that time spent 
here in school.” 
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“IT got an altogether new idea about schooi and 
about teaching. I looked at things from the 
teacher’s viewpoint rather than from the stu- 
dent’s viewpoint, as I have done before.” 

“T think it was a splendid idea, as do all the 
teachers at Mauston with whom I talked. They 
said they wished they had had an opportunity 
like it.” 

“IT think I gained much from this observation 
which I couldn’t have gained if I merely observed 
in the model school.” 

“I went away from the school desiring to be- 
come as good a teacher in every respect as the 
one I observed.” 

“IT put in two full days observing and I was 
sorry that it couldn’t have been longer. I feel 
that it benefited me more than a whole week of 
school work.” 

“I think this visitation was a good thing, be- 
cause I never realized what I really had to do as a 
school teacher before this visit. I think we will 
get more benefit from the subjects that we are 
taking here than some of the other students have 
received from this college.” 

“T certainly would like to do this type of visit- 
ing again and at the same place.” 

“T think that this observation has done me 
worlds of good because I have decided that I’ll 
like teaching and that it is my calling.” 

“T enjoyed observing very much and am wait- 
ing anxiously for the next visitation.” 

“I feel that I visited the best teacher for small 
children I have ever seen.” 

“IT am more interested in learning to be a 
teacher now than I was formerly.” 

“T have found out that I am really interested 
in teaching little children. It has made me want 
to study harder. I’d like to go again to the same 
town.” 

“IT am now much more interested in learning 
to be a teacher than I was before.” 

“T should like to go as often as possible because 
I think I got more out of those two days than I 
do from two weeks’ studying.” 

“T enjoyed the visitation very much. I think it 
was very beneficial. Miss Reeve explained the 
work carefully. She also thought it a profitable 
plan.” 


Enforcing Discipline Is Problem 


After the first visitation period the class work 
of the group was based on the reports these stu- 
dents made from their visits. The outstanding 
problem reported from the field was discipline. 
Other topics, such as interest, motivation and 
class organization, were mentioned frequently in 
the summarized reports. 
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A second visitation was planned and carried 
out four weeks after the first. The outlines in 
this case were built on those that directed the first 
observation as well as on the class discussions 
that had taken place since the first observation. 
They were planned to carry the program forward 
into a more detailed analysis of certain school- 
room situations. In the interim between the ob- 
servations in the field the students were supple- 
menting their field experiences by visits to the 
training school. Our program calls for a con- 
tinuation of these observation periods in the 
near-by schools, probably at monthly intervals 
during the coming semester. 

General observations on the results of the ex- 
periment follow: 

There is daily evidence that members of this 
group are thinking in terms of actual situations 
they have seen in the schools visited. 

Class discussion makes one think more of fac- 
ulty meetings where school problems are being 
discussed than of a college class. 

Students continuously cite examples they have 
seen on these visits. 

Much time is spent describing the practice of 
the different schools. This is the result of volun- 
teer discussion by the members of the class. Each 
student becomes familiar with the practices of 
other schools. 

Discussion of educational theory by the in- 
structor is immediately applied to the situations 
these students saw. If they do not see how it 
applies they will ask for suggestions from the 
instructor. 

Instead of a dead theory-accepting class, we 
have a live, alert questioning class. 


Principals and Teachers Endorse Program 


This program has proved stimulating to prin- 
cipals and teachers. The attitude of the princi- 
pals and the teachers has been marked by an 
unusual desire to make this program a marked 
success. 

Definite responsibility is placed upon each stu- 
dent for contributions that will be mutually help- 
ful. 

Students are not merely individuals isolated 
from the remainder of the group, rather there 
is built up a cohesion among all engaged in the 
enterprise. 

The “student 
“teacher attitude.” 


attitude” is 
This 


replaced by the 
“teacher attitude” is 


evidently fostered by the cooperative spirit pre- 
vailing and close contact with real school and 
teaching situations. 

Leadership among the students was evidenced 
by the selections of group chairmen, there being 
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several committees working on group reports in 
many instances. 

We may not have set down the proper objec- 
tives and we may not have organized the outlines 
in such a way as to reach our objectives, but the 
outstanding conclusion of the whole program to 
date is that a program of teacher training must 
include the schools into which the young teacher 
goes, as an important link in her training. 
School superintendents, principals and teachers 
must be given a greater place in teacher training 
programs than they have been allowed in the past. 
The training school must be used as a contrib- 
uting factor in training teachers to teach, but 
from first to last, the novice must be in touch 
with the situation into which she expects to go. 
The public school itself must be the core of all 
the activities of the teacher in training. 





Education Given Greater Support 
Since the World War 


Education has been given greater attention and 
support throughout the world since the World 
War than ever before, according to a bulletin by 
James F. Abel, specialist for the government on 
foreign education. 

One of the most marked movements of this 
period, Mr. Abel points out, has been the estab- 
lishment of certain official international relation- 
ships in education made obligatory by treaties, 
constitutions and laws. These were accompanied 
by a general widening and strengthening of ac- 
tivity, official and unofficial, in international edu- 
cation affairs. 

Another important aspect is manifest in the 
establishment of ministries of education and the 
development of administrative school organiza- 
tions in the newly created nations together with 
various changes in the national educational offices 
of other countries. Closely connected with both 
is the evident willingness of the different coun- 
tries to make substantial monetary provision for 
education at a time when many of them were 
forced into drastic retrenchments in their na- 
tional expenditures or were even in a state of 
national bankruptcy. 

The almost universal adoption of republican 
forms of government which followed the War 
naturally led to inquiries into the educational 
status of the people and their ability to under- 
stand and assume the obligations they were 
incurring, with the consequent discovery of enor- 
mous numbers of illiterates and near illiterates 
and subsequent attempts of many kinds to give 
them at least the rudiments of an education. 





Shall Administration Be Limited 
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to Administrators? 


In line with the general movement toward democracy, 
classroom teachers and pupils alike should have an 
active part in some phases of school administration 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Proressor of EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


N THE last ten years the United States along 

with the rest of the world has been giving 

what seems in some quarters an ever increas- 
ing and irritating attention to the organization 
and maintenance of policies that affect public in- 
stitutions. In popular description this tendency 
is usually characterized as an increased and ac- 
centuated demand for democracy in the true and 
real sense of the word. 

This general demand for democratic adjust- 
ment is reflected in many civic as well as profes- 
sional activities. It is reflected in our political 
thought; it is reflected in our religious behavior; 
it is vividly and strikingly revealed in our talk, 
and just as powerfully portrayed in our dress. 
It is only fitting that professional educators should 
fall in line with this spirit of agitation for the 
improvement of traditional precedent and turn 
to evaluating the administrative organizations 
and policies formulated and maintained in the 
training of future citizens of the United States. 


Our Changing Public-School System 


When our public-school system consisted of 
very small units, the group of professional edu- 
cators was a compact homogeneous family. When 
a local school system consisted of a few isolated 
school buildings, where the wage of the teacher 
was accompanied by the responsibility of doing 
such chores as bringing in the wood or rocking 
the baby to sleep, there were few problems of an 
administrative nature that irritated or thwarted 
the classroom teacher in his or her efforts. How- 
ever, as is true of any development, as the number 
of boys and girls increased, and as the demands 
of the public who supported public education were 
increased and became more insistent, it was im- 
perative that a more or less formal organization 
machine be adopted and maintained for the incul- 
cation of the desired principles in the courses of 
study of our public educational system. 

At first, the functions of the teaching force, as 
opposed to the supervisory or administrative 
force, were founded more or less on a sort of 





grab bag basis, rather than being specifically 
defined, and there was seemingly little if any 
disagreement between classroom workers and ad- 
ministrative officers engaged in the work of public 
education. As the administrative machine grew 
more unwieldly, as it reached a prodigious size 
not even anticipated by the foremost leaders of 
public education represented by Horace Mann, the 
classroom teacher was more and more removed 
from the intimate family relations which he or 
she had maintained with both the governing 
board and the administrative officers in local 
school systems. This was accompanied, and 
nearly unavoidably so, by no little irritation both 
on the part of the administrative officers and the 
teaching staff. 

In discussing educational administration, it is 
necessary to have at least a working conception 
of what administration is and some of the pre- 
requisite qualities that are essential for the bene- 
ficial administration of any institution, and public 
education in particular. Let it be assumed that 
administration is the cooperative and stimulated 
direction of educational effort. As a corollary of 
this first hypothesis, the first essential require- 
ment for a successful administrator is the ability 
to establish and maintain desirable personal rela- 
tionships. 


Teachers Are Organizing 


In a previous statement reference was made to 
existing irritation between teachers and adminis- 
trators. This irritation is the result of mutual 
distrust and the attitude that the other fellow is 
constantly in the “objective” case and of the 
“kickative” gender. This irritation on the part 
of the classroom teacher was marked some 
twenty-five years ago. It was evidenced by 
sporadic and disconnected organizations, spring- 
ing up in many localities, going under a variety 
of names, as “Such and Such a Town Teachers’ 
Association,” “Educational Association,” ‘“Class- 
room Teachers’ League” and so forth. At first, 
these groups had no national organization. But 
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after some ten or fifteen years they were found 
to be affiliating with the American Federation of 
Labor, and if for no other reason than the socio- 
logical phenomena, educational administrative of- 
ficers immediately began to try to find out what 
it was all about. 

In studying the problem of teacher participa- 
tion in school administration it may prove helpful 
to consider how actively boys and girls are par- 
ticipating in the administration of public educa- 
tion. In the high schools, practically universally, 
in the junior high schools less generally, and in 
the elementary schools in a few places, we are 
saying to boys and girls, “You are due in a certain 
class, with a certain teacher at a certain hour.” 
No exact rules concerning their conduct in going 
to and from classes are established. They are 
simply requested to conduct themselves generally 
in such a way that they will not be a handicap to 
the social group of which they are component 
members. 

Additional proof of the acknowledgment on the 
part of administrators and classroom teachers of 
the privilege as well as right of boys and girls to 
participate in school administration is pupil 
representation on bodies described by various 
terms, such as student councils and student sen- 
ates. In flagrant instances of misdemeanors, boys 
and girls are allowed to advise classroom teachers 
or individual building administrators as to the 
punishment that should be given to offending 
classmates. Boys and girls are likewise asked to 
suggest proper awards for unusual pieces of dis- 
tinguished work in classrooms. But classroom 
teachers were slow to realize that individual 
human beings of ability have certain indisputable 
privileges as well as rights and were slow to 
allow pupils any active part in school govern- 
ment. 


What Classroom Teachers Want 


The matter of teacher participation in school 
administration rests on two philosophies. The 
first philosophy is that teacher participation, or 
indeed group participation of all the people 
involved, is a corollary of any administrative 
organization. The other philosophy is that the 
constituent elements of the school organization 
are going to keep on forcing their way until, like 
the proverbial camel, they get their noses into the 
tent, and then are not going to realize and recog- 
nize the difference between administration and 
teaching. 

Some of the things classroom teachers are de- 
manding are: an opportunity to help decide the 
particular type of organization that shall exist 
in a local school system; the privilege of making 
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recommendations concerning the particular type 
of building and equipment for a local school sys- 
tem; a proper and adequate salary schedule; an 
active part in the formulation of the curriculum 
of the local school system; specific and definite 
provision for the reflection of classroom teachers’ 
originality and initiative, and what is commonly 
referred to as permanent tenure—which would 
have been obtained more generally if the term 
“indefinite tenure” had been used. 


Concerning School Organization 


As stated above, classroom teachers desire a 
specific and definite opportunity to participate in 
deciding on the particular kind of organization of 
the local school system in which they work. In 
theory many professional educators would accept 
this as a perfectly legitimate privilege of the class- 
room teacher. However, although the stamp of 
approval is given by administrative officers, the 
administrative force has been negligent in setting 
up a definite machinery by which classroom 
teachers could take part in this administrative 
function. For example, in the majority of local 
communities, about the only way an _ isolated 
teacher has of reaching the attention of the ad- 
ministrative body is by personal letter. It seems 
to me that it will be an exceedingly difficult thing 
to achieve the real purpose of public education, 
whether it is in the kindergarten, the junior high 
school, the college or the university, unless those 
who are directly responsible for the promulgation 
and carrying out of these functions have a per- 
sonal and intimate part in the formulation of that 
organization. 

Before the type of building is considered at 
all, it seems to me that classroom teachers need 
to become very familiar and very adept in the 
minimum requirements of school building con- 
struction as they affect classroom procedure. In 
the matter of equipment too little attention has 
been paid to teaching equipment, to the peculiar 
and special teaching devices that classroom teach- 
ers themselves would choose. Studies are needed 
that will furnish standards in these fields similar 
to the standards now available for general equip- 
ment. Often irritation between the administra- 
tive and teaching forces with respect to teaching 
equipment and teaching supplies arises because 
of a lack of mutual consideration on the part of 
both in filling and in making requisitions. 

For instance, in a local school system a request 
to the central office on the part of a classroom 
teacher for a particular kind of paper was met 
in one of two ways. Either an entirely different 
kind of paper was sent back because that hap- 
pened to be in stock and no further order would 
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be made until the supply was used, or the order 
was delayed for two or three months, such prac- 
tice being justified by the business manager on 
the ground that if a long enough time elapsed, 
the teacher would forget she wanted the paper 
and would not order it again. Such an adminis- 
trative procedure seems traitorous to the teaching 
body. On the other hand, in this same town a 
kindergarten teacher sent in a requisition for fif- 
teen balls. No stipulation was made as to whether 
the balls should be made of rubber or iron; no 
specification was made as to the size or color. 
The order was entirely lacking in the details 
that to a classroom teacher may be irritating but 
that are essential to the man who has to order the 
material needed. 


“Equal Pay for Equal Work” 


A third vital point in which classroom teachers 
are interested is the matter of salaries. The most 
sorely needed policy with respect to teachers’ sala- 
ries is “Equal pay for equal work.” Undoubtedly 
in many communities the question of salaries for 
classroom teachers is still a source of irritation 
between teachers and administrative officers. 
However, recent salary studies indicate that in 
some communities the median salaries for teach- 
ers in the various units of school organization are 
more nearly comparable than they once were. 
Likewise, the number of schools reporting posi- 
tions in which men receive higher salaries than 
women of equal training and experience are de- 
cidedly in the minority. 

As to participation in curriculum making, op- 
portunity for detailed participation of classroom 
teachers in the formulation of the curriculum is 
quite generally offered. Many cities relieve ele- 
mentary, junior high-school and senior high- 
school teachers from a part of their regular class- 
room teaching in order that they may spend time 
in work on curriculum revision with representa- 
tives of the central office. In many cities curricu- 
lum revision has been proposed and achieved by 
the classroom teachers to the delight of adminis- 
trative forces. Such a policy seems essential for 
the complete success of public-school teaching. 

Classroom teachers desire the opportunity of 
revealing individual initiative and originality. 
This opportunity for expression of originality and 
initiative carries in the same breath an obligation 
and a responsibility for a continued and main- 
tained competence for revealing and displaying 
originality and initiative. In practically all insti- 
tutions classroom teachers, both in isolated and 
group cases, have become apathetic and all too 
complacent about their own achievements. In- 


stead of being alive and alert in attempting to 
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find new solutions to old problems, as well as 
recognizing new problems that arise from time 
to time, they are to be found constantly employing 
old techniques. When anything new is proposed, 
they either accept it or reject it without taking 
the trouble to investigate the thing proposed. 

In isolated cases, working within limits so that 
organization machinery will not be dismantled 
and chaotic confusion result, classroom teachers, 
either personally or representatively, should have 
the privilege of trying out something that they 
want tried out. However, a proposal to try out 
something should be accompanied by quantitative 
and definite evidence that the individual or the 
group of classroom teachers involved has become 
intimately familiar with everything available in 
the field under consideration. Some of the class- 
room teachers most insistent for an opportunity 
to display initiative and originality are support- 
ing their originality and initiative on such bases 
as “I think,” “It has been my experience,” “In 
my judgment,” with nothing more scientific to 
back up such opinion and recommendations. 

Classroom teachers, as well as university and 
normal-school professors and educational admin- 
istrators, must become imbued with a zealous 
desire to put education on a scientific basis. This 
must be done in order that professional adminis- 
trators may have the same recognition as other 
professional groups. Unless classroom teachers 
respond, the case is lost. Administrators cannot 
effect any change of policy unless classroom 
teachers are “sold” on the proposed change and 
are willing to incorporate such changes in their 
daily work. 


Introduce New Measures Tactfully 


This point is illustrated by the experience of 
many administrators in trying to bring about the 
use of standardized tests, both of the mental and 
educational type. The administrator who at- 
tempted arbitrarily to hand out the tests with the 
order that they be used by classroom teachers 
found the progress of standardized testing in his 
school system exceedingly slow. But the adminis- 
trator who presented the tests as an aid to the 
teachers’ own efforts to measure pupil achieve- 
ment, thus enlisting their cooperation, found it 
relatively easy to institute standardizing testing. 

In a preceding paragraph, mention was made 
of the necessity for putting education on a scien- 
tific basis. In connection with this point, it is 
essential for both administrators and classroom 
teachers to cultivate a scientific attitude of mind 
toward all research conducted within a _ local 
school system. A classroom teacher or group of 
teachers engaged in trying out ideas over a period 
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of time should bear in mind that real research is 
a search for the truth. Research is worth while 
only when it produces quantitative evidence that 
something previously believed to be true is true, 
or when it produces quantitative evidence that 
something previously believed to be true is in 
error or when it brings to light new truths hith- 
erto unsuspected. 

In some quarters much disturbance is created 
with respect to what is ordinarily called “perma- 
nent tenure.” It seems to me there are decided 
advantages in using the term “indefinite tenure.” 
Classroom teachers are sometimes accused of 
wanting to hold their positions regardless of 
whether or not they are deserving of such pwsi- 
tions. It is not uncommon for school adminis- 
trators to report that a goodly share of their 
difficulties in the matter of personnel relation- 
ships involve the permanent teachers. Certainly 
a deserving teacher should and must feel secure 
in his position, but such security carries with it 
an individual and group responsibility on the part 
of classroom teachers to maintain the high stand- 
ard of service that gained for them a place on 
the permanent list. 


Administration Should Be Cooperative 


The administrative force in education has not 
yet completely recognized that there are adminis- 
trative elements in all activities in which human 
beings are involved. Administration is the coop- 
erative direction of human effort. Unless admin- 
istrative forces realize that there are administra- 
tive elements in classroom procedure, it is difficult 
to bring about a proper working adjustment 
among professional educators. The administra- 
tive officers feel that they have been technically 
trained in matters of administration, that they 
have had administrative experience, while the 
classroom teacher has had only classroom teach- 
ing experience. They feel that they are the focal 
point, representing the commonwealth of which 
they are the employees and that the searching and 
scrutinizing eye of popular opinion and publicity 
is constantly bearing upon them. Their refusal of 
and their response to the requests and desires of 
classroom teachers for the active privilege of 
teacher participation have been partially a protec- 
tive measure that would prevent and inhibit office 
fatality in administrative officers, just as teachers 
wish to prevent office fatality in the teaching 
force. 

Many specific functions of the administrative 
office that might be cited seem unfair to isolated 
sections of the teaching body; and yet when 
viewed from the entire teaching standpoint the 
solution could not be otherwise. The work of 
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almost every classroom teacher is at some time 
or other impeded in a development that could be 
much more rapid if it were not necessary to 
divert certain forces and agencies to other things 
that may be of less importance but nevertheless 
must be taken into consideration when the whole 
situation is viewed. Condemnation of the admin- 
istrative force by classroom teachers is just as 
vicious as condemnation of the classroom teach- 
ing force by the administrative officers. Class- 
room teachers are dangerously near making the 
same error in their relation to the administrative 
officers that boys and girls make in their relation 
to classroom teachers when they are asking for 
the active privilege of participating in the ad- 
ministration of their own activities. 


Mental Attitude Vitally Important 


It seems to me that the two reasons that have 
been predominant in differences of opinion, both 
as to fundamental philosophy and as to concrete 
and minute policies in educational administration 
are, first, a mutual lack of vision and, second, 
intolerance. Lack of vision may be illustrated 
by the following incident. Three men were work- 
ing in a stone quarry. A visitor approached each 
of the three men separately and asked them the 
same question, “What are you doing?” The first 
workman, with an ugly sneer, replied, “Cuttin’ 
stone.” The second, with an equally ugly atti- 
tude, said, “Makin’ five dollars a day.” The third 
workman, though he was the smallest of all, care- 
fully laid down his tools, and drawing himself up 
to his full height, replied, “Sir, I am building a 
cathedral.” Classroom teachers have daily in the 
classroom the opportunity of earning a certain 
amount of money, of going through a task which 
because of frequent repetition has become mech- 
anized, or of experiencing that exhilaration which 
should come from the realization that they are 
dealing with human being's, who in turn are going 
to deal with thousands of other human beings. 
Irritation with the administration of the school 
system in which a classroom teacher works as- 
sumes greater or less proportion as the teacher 
adopts one or the other of the attitudes indicated. 

The second hindrance in the proper adjustment 
of administrative matters is intolerance. John 
Ruskin once defined a laborer as a person who 
works with his hands, an artisan as an individual 


who works with his head, but the artist as a man 


who works with his head, hands and heart com- 
bined. If classroom teachers would devote them- 


selves to intelligent efforts to become artist teach- 
ers, and administrators would adopt as tolerant 
and sympathetic an attitude as is consistent with 
sound administration, much of what is superficial 
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rather than real difference of opinion with re- 
spect to teacher and pupil participation in school 
administration would vanish. 

There are two deplorable conditions that it 
seems to me should be avoided in discussing and 
in establishing policies with respect to teacher 
and pupil participation in school administration. 
The first is the benign, either paternalistic or 
maternalistic autocracy, which is sometimes main- 
tained, first by the board of education toward the 
superintendent, he being considered as a hired 
man, and in turn maintained by the superintend- 
ent with respect to the principal, who takes the 
same attitude toward the teachers. Since the boys 
and girls are the last in line, the same policy is 
followed by the teachers in dealing with them. 

The other condition, namely, chaotic sovietism 
in education, would be even more disastrous be- 
cause it would be destructive. Classroom teachers 
need to keep in mind that everything in connec- 
tion with the administration of a school system 
cannot be done to the satisfaction of each indi- 
vidual. The basis for doing one thing or another 
cannot be the personal likes or dislikes of the 
various teachers but rather, “What is best for 
boys and girls?” 

Classroom teachers and pupils alike should have 
an active part in some phases of school adminis- 
tration. It is obvious that teachers must provide 
for pupil participation in the classroom, and ad- 
ministrators must make provision for the partici- 
pation of both teachers and pupils insofar as it 
affects general administration. Neither class- 
room teachers nor administrative forces will be 
abolished, and neither can coerce or force the 
other with any success. The members of each 
group need to make an effort to appreciate the 
problems the other is facing and bend their 
efforts toward the common cause of building up 
for their particular community the best school 
system possible. If such an attitude is adopted, 
much that otherwise seems to be a cause for dis- 
cord between teachers and administrators will be 
nonexistent. 





State Education Departments as 
Employment Agencies 


State departments of education can serve the 
schools in no better way than to act as employ- 
ment agencies for teachers, according to H. R. 
Mahler, Thomasville, Ga., in School and Society. 

Such a move would make lighter the lot of the 
superintendent who when he is called upon to 
select a teacher finds it necessary to wade through 
a hundred or more applications with attendant 
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correspondence sent by the several commercial 
teachers’ agencies on which he must depend 
for help in filling vacancies in the school. The 
greater the number, the greater the uncertainty, 
because of the difficulty of comparing and weigh- 
ing the merits of a large number of applications. 

In the employment service of the state depart- 
ment, a teacher would file her credentials just as 
she does now with the commercial agencies. 
When a superintendent wishes to hire a teacher, 
he can write to the proper officer of the state de- 
partment, telling of the teaching qualifications 
desired for the position that is open. This offi- 
cer in charge will then go through his files and 
send the abstracts and testimonials of the one, 
two or three teachers who most nearly meet the 
requirements. The superintendent can then get in 
touch with the one who most nearly fits his re- 
quirements. 

For the most important positions, the super- 
intendencies and principalships in the larger 
towns and cities, the Bureau of Education in 
Washington might perform the same service for 
the superintendent. 





Playing the Game for the 
Game's Sake 


An outstanding difference between English 
and American schools is their management of 
athletics, according to John Haldane Blackie in a 
discussion of American and English school sys- 
tems in the Educational Review. 

“The ideal of American athletics appears to be 
to produce a race of highly specialized and highly 
trained athletes,’ Mr. Blackie emphasizes. “It 
is instilling into the mind of American youth the 
thought that the worth of a college lies in the suc- 
cess of its football team, that the only thing that 
matters about a game is whether it is won or lost, 
that a good footballer is a better man than a good 
scholar. 

“England has been accused of putting sport 
before all things, yet there is a world of difference 
between sport as practiced in the two countries. 
In England the ‘game’s the thing.’ It is better 
to win than to lose, but best of all is a really good 
game, both sides playing their best for the fun 
of the thing and for no other reason. No man 
is held to be of any account unless he can lose 
cheerfully and win without gloating. 

“To foster such a spirit in the United States, 
specialization would have to be discouraged and 
all the fatuous publicity given to local talent by 
school, university and state journals would have 
to be quashed.” 
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Grouping Pupils for Purposes 
of Instruction 


An adaptation of school organization to the needs of widely varying 
groups of children, which is a distinct break with a system that 
forces pupils to adapt themselves to a uniform school standard 


By WARREN W. COXE, Cuter, EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS BUREAU, STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, N. Y. 


of instruction? I presume that many of 

those who read this article will say that 
this is an unnecessary question. We have become 
so thoroughly acquainted with a classification 
of pupils into eight or six grades that it has not 
occurred to us to question the fundamental as- 
sumption on which such a classification rests. 

That there is great need that the question be 
raised at this time and that as complete an an- 
swer be found for it as possible, is evidenced by 
the fact that there is hardly a school system in 
the United States that desires to be progressive 
that is not attempting some modification of the 
traditional grade organization. Possibly some 
have individualized the instruction, others may be 
forming ability groups, still others may have or- 
ganized special classes, not only for the subnor- 
mal but for the backward, the bright or for those 
who have fallen behind because of sickness and 
absence. 

It was with the idea that these varied attempts 
at meeting individual needs should be interpreted 
with a historical perspective, and so that the dis- 
covery of underlying principles of grouping 
might lead to a more rapid and widespread 
adaptation of the school organization, that the 
studies summarized in this article were started. 


When Did Grading Begin? 


| for shall we group our pupils for purposes 


We probably do not know exactly when grades 
first were introduced. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that some elements of grade grouping go 
back at least to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. I am referring here to the practice in 
Boston and elsewhere of classifying schools. We 
find, for example, that the English High School 
about 1790 had five rooms. The principal taught 


the highest class in all subjects; two submasters 
each taught half of the middle class in all sub- 
jects and the two ushers instructed the lowest 
class in the same way. 

This division of the school into classes, or 
sometimes the building of separate schools for 


each of the classes, seems to have been a common 
practice until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Usually, if not always, admittance to a 
school was based upon both achievement and age. 
For example, in the schools of Lowell, Mass., in 
1835 primary schools were for those below seven 
years of age. The grammar school took children 
from seven years up, who had met their require- 
ments. At the same time we find a somewhat 
similar organization in Worcester, Mass., and I 
presume in a great number of the other New Eng- 
land schools. Henry Barnard in an address de- 
livered in 1838 and reproduced in the American 
Journal of Education in December, 1856, stated, 
“The great principle to be regarded in the classi- 
fication, either of the schools of a town or dis- 
trict, or of scholars in the same school, is 
equality of attainment, which will generally in- 
clude those of the same age.” 


Equality of Attainment Is Basis for Grouping 


In the note accompanying the reproduction of 
this speech in 1856 Henry Barnard says that 
there have been so many requests for his plan of 
school organization and he is so thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is sound that he has thought it wise 
to have it published again in this way. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that the plan he advocated 
not only stirred up a good deal of interest but 
met with general approval as a scheme suitable 
to the educational ideas of the day. 

It is to be noted that classification of schools 
was to be based upon equality of attainment, but 
it was expected this would mean that children 
of the same age would be placed together, and 
thus we find in descriptions of these schools that 
Barnard has defined them in terms of chrono- 
logical age. For example, he recommends five 
schools: first, a primary school for children be- 
tween three and eight years; second, a secondary 
school for children between eight and twelve 
years; third, a high school for children of twelve 
years and above; fourth, an intermediate school 
for those children who are over age for their at- 
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tainment, and fifth, a supplementary school for 
those with special educational defects and for 
those irregular in attendance. Two of the five 
schools he recommends are obviously for deviates 
and represent an early attempt to meet pupil 
needs. 

Information from various sources leads us to 
conclude that not only were schools classified on 
the basis of achievement of pupils but that pupils 
were classified within each school. At least as far 
back as 1826 we have records of primary schools 
having four divisions each, in which the third 
and fourth divisions were again subdivided into 
two each, and records of English grammar 
schools and writing and arithmetic schools of 
four divisions each. Jones' mentions these and 
states, “There is no absolute proof that these 
were natural divisions, but the similarity to the 
divisions of the Latin school and the general use 
of the term make it practically certain that this 
was the case.” 

Barnard in the article referred to above says, 
“Even in very large districts, where the scholars 
are promoted from a school of a lower grade to 
one of a higher, after being found qualified in 
certain subjects, it is seldom that any consider- 
able number will have reached a common stand- 
ard of scholarship in all their studies.” This is 
Barnard’s for classifying pupils in 
each school. 


argument 


The First Elementary School 


In many respects the building of the Quincy 
School, Boston, in 1848, marked important 
changes in administration. Instead of several 
separate schools there was one school having 
several rooms, each presided over by a teacher 
and with separate desks and chairs for each pupil. 
Thus, in some respects, our modern elementary 
school was first brought into existence. 

As a summary of this brief sketch we might 
quote from the article by Doctor Jones, which has 
already been mentioned: “From the data here 
given it seems clear that our present system of 
grading had its beginnings at least as far back 
as 1790. Definite grading, systematizing of 
work, restricting the amount of ground to be 
covered by each teacher, all have greatly im- 
proved instruction, but, like efficient supervision, 
each has its dangers when considered from the 
standpoint of the interests of the individual child. 

. The first type organization of our schools 
into eight or nine grades, while it had its be- 
ginnings in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, probably did not attain its complete de- 
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velopment until well on in the eighties of the past 
century.” 

We are safe in concluding that the grade or- 
ganization had certain beginnings a century and 
a quarter ago. We are also safe in concluding 
that from the beginning a grade meant a certain 
level of achievement and it was observed that this 
generally meant certain ages. Promotion under 
these conditions was open to those who had suc- 
cessfully mastered the work of the lower school 
or class. In other words the upper school as 
originally established primarily furnished train- 
ing to the more progressive students of the lower 
school. The days of compulsory attendance had 
not begun nor was there any general feeling of 
obligation that the community should furnish 
training beyond the rudiments of an education, 
and then only to those boys and girls who car- 
ried on their work successfully. 

There is to be found in the literature of the 
early part of the nineteenth century much dis- 
cussion in regard to a philosophy of education. 
From this we can learn underlying notions that 
must have had a great influence upon school 
practices. It is of particular interest to note that 
nowhere can one find reference to innate differ- 
ences in ability of school children. References 
can be found in considerable number that assume 
that there are no such differences. 

One is surprised at the many articles that point 
out the great value of developing concentration 
and attention. Failure to do school work was 
produced, according to some writers, by lack of 
concentration. One might elaborate at consider- 
able length upon the school practices that grew 
out of a belief in formal discipline, but it is suffi- 
cent to note here that the classification of schools 
and of pupils was in accordance with this funda- 
mental notion of the nature of mind and of 
learning. 

Changes in Our Knowledge of Children 


It is practically within our present century that 
we have come to realize the extent to which in- 
dividuals differ from each other with respect to 
innate ability to learn. Even those who have held 
intelligence tests up to ridicule will doubtless ad- 
mit these differences. The step from failure to 
recognize any innate differences to one of uni- 
versal recognition is a big one. 

It is difficult for us to comprehend all of the im- 
plications that such a change forces on us. We 
now know that we shall find great differences 
both in achievement and in intelligence betweeen 
children of supposedly the same school grade and 
children of the same age. The arguments sup- 
porting this statement are obvious. 
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A special class at Clinton School, Schenectady, N. Y. The pupils range in chronological age from seven to sixteen 
years, in mental age from three and a half to seven years and in intelligence quotient from 44 to 79. 


In planning a course of study it may be as- 
sumed that one purpose is to give the teacher a 
guide to assist her in deciding what shall be 
taught to children of different grades and of dif- 
ferent ages, thus enabling her to do a better job 
of teaching. Examine almost any of our courses 
of study to-day and I think you will note that the 
divisions are determined by grades. We have a 
course of study for the third grade or for the 
fourth or for the fifth. I assume furthermore 
that the course of study is defined in this way be- 
cause we wish to indicate a change of content 
between the third and fourth grades. However, 
when we realize that there are far greater differ- 
ences between children of the same grade than 
between children in consecutive grades, I submit 
that it would be of inestimably greater assistance 
to the teacher to know how the subject matter 
should be differentiated for pupils of the same 
grade than for pupils of different grades. 

I asked a curriculum expert a short time ago 
why he did not offer help to teachers in selecting 
subject matter for different ability levels in the 
same grade. His answer was that any teacher 
could do that, that it was a simple matter and 
that anyway the difference was mainly that of 
method and not of content. If it were true that 


the teachers could make this adaptation, it would 
be even easier to make the adaptation necessary 
for successive grades. 
ing to subscribe to this. 
I do not see how we can avoid facing the fact 
that the kind of grade organization we have is of 
great influence not only in its effect upon the cur- 


Of course we are not will- 


riculum but also in determining the attitude 
teachers will take toward their work. We have 
gone a great way in the past century in under- 
standing children but we have done almost noth- 
ing in attempting to meet the individual differ- 
ences that we have discovered. 


Two Bases of Grouping 


Two general lines of procedure seem to be 
open. First, we may make a grade mean a level 
of achievement and promote pupils only when 
they have satisfactorily completed the part of the 
course assigned to the grade. Individual differ- 
ences will be provided for by varying the rate of 
progress through a single course of study. 
Groups within a grade will differ from each other 
in rate of progress, which will generally mean in 
chronological age, the older children forming a 
slow moving group and the younger children 
forming a fast moving group. There is evidence 
that this can be done with considerable success 
but there is not general agreement that it is the 
best solution because it does not provide for en- 
richment. This procedure in forming teaching 
groups follows our traditional practice. 

As a second line of procedure we may make a 
grade mean a level of physiological or social de- 
velopment. For the present we might use chrono- 
logical age or the best usable measure for grade 
placement. Every child will then be promoted to 
the next grade every calendar year. Individual 
differences will be provided for by several courses 
of study prepared specifically for bright, average 
and dull groups. Although passed to the next 
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grade every year, the pupil will be assigned to the 
group following the course of study that most 
nearly meets his requirements. The groups 
within a grade will therefore differ mainly in the 
general level of achievement. 

How the courses for bright, average and dull 
pupils will be differentiated will be discovered 
through experimentation. It may be that both 
enrichment and acceleration (acceleration in the 
sense that the material is made difficult) will be 
employed. The fact that this organization does 
not commit us to any particular principle of cur- 
riculum arrangement and permits a wide range of 
experimentation, is of distinct advantage. There 
is little experimental work to assist one in carry- 
ing out this latter program. A few pioneer 
schools are doing it in a modest way. Undoubt- 
edly there will be a great deal of popular oppo- 
sition because it is thought to create class distinc- 
tions. The issue will be discussed later. 

I have thus set up two lines of procedure, one 
based on acceleration and the other on differenti- 
ated courses, which we might follow in grouping 
children for purposes of instruction. It is un- 
doubtedly necessary to make adjustments but one 
is probably obliged to work toward one or the 
other of these alternatives. 


Present Condition of Grouping Is Chaotic 


Preliminary to elaborating these suggestions 
we shall do well to survey present procedures in 
grouping children. A study of the situation re- 
veals one outstanding fact—that there is no uni- 
formity of classification even among schools in 
the same system. For example, I recall two ele- 
mentary schools in a large city. In one school it 
was obvious, from test results and a study of re- 
tardation, that pupils were being allowed to go 
through the school with little repeating and that 
the level of attainment was adjusted to the needs 
of several ability groups. 

In the other school, which had had a long and 
enviable history of sending pupils to high. school 
who always succeeded, a great amount of retarda- 
tion was found as well as an unjustifiably high 
level of achievement. In this school a pupil was 
considered troublesome or dull if he did not attain 
achievement that was normal for a grade ahead of 
the one in which he was placed. In the first 
school there were several groups in each grade, 
the standard of attainment varying with the 
group. In the second school a single standard 
was maintained and the placement in the grade 
was determined by ability to follow this high 
standard. 

In a study of test records of thirty-eight vil- 
lages in New York State it was found that in 
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some villages the pupils were more homogeneous 
with respect to their chronological age than in 
respect to their mental age or achievement age. 
In other schools they were more homogeneous 
with respect to mental and achievement ages 
than chronological age. This is under a state sys- 
tem of education which probably exercises more 
supervisory power than any other state in the 
union. Some villages maintained a high stand- 
ard of achievement in spite of an average or low 
intelligence level of its pupils. In such cases the 
elimination was high and the retardation great, 
but the achievement, grade for grade, was in most 
cases considerably above the expected. 

In other villages there seemed to be a definite 
attempt to adjust the standards of attainment, 
grade for grade, to the ability of the children and 
the needs of the community. In general, when 
pupils are placed in grades according to chrono- 
logical age, ability grouping is found but this is 
not always the case. 

In the literature of some few years ago fre- 
quent descriptions may be found of ways in which 
groups were formed. There was a tendency at 
that time to advise the combining of several meas- 
ures for purposes of assignment to groups. For 
example, the records on achievement tests, intelli- 
gence tests, teachers’ judgment, sometimes physi- 
ological age, social age and emotional maturity, 
were all suggested as possible factors to enter 
into any system of ability grouping. It appar- 
ently was not observed that the more factors that 
were considered in making the final placement the 
more heterogeneous the group would be. Were 
we to combine several tests that purport to meas- 
ure the same thing our final placement score 
might be more reliable than if only one were used. 
However, if we combine tests that measure differ- 
ent things, our result will be a score that has no 
single significance and consequently classes will 
be formed that are not homogeneous with respect 
to any one thing. 


How to Choose Tests 


This general criticism applies to the use of the 
intelligence quotient which is nothing more or less 
than a combination of mental age and chronologi- 
cal age into a single score. It is ridiculous to 
say that all children with intelligence quotients 
between 75 and 80 should be in the same grade. 
We know very well that that would include a wide 
range of chronological ages; that it would be plac- 
ing children with chronological ages of seven 
years in the same class with children of fifteen, 
sixteen and seventeen years. If, however, we use 
mental age only or chronological age only, our 
group has a homogeneity and a meaning. We 
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Here are bright children in a sixth grade class at Grove Street School, Freeport, L. I. 


must therefore decide what should be the meaning 
or significance of the groups we should form and 
then choose tests that will carry out this purpose. 

As already stated, the primary purpose of this 
article is to discover if possible the principles that 
should underlie the grouping of pupils. We have 
thus far considered the significance of the grade 
as it developed historically, the psychological con- 
cepts which seem to underlie this organization, 
and have suggested two possibilities of organiza- 
tion which will recognize individual differences. 
Before committing ourselves to either of these 
possibilities we should consider the function of 
the public school in its larger aspects. 


Rapid Progress Noted in All Lines 


Probably the outstanding characteristic of our 
present day civilization is the rapid progress 
being made in all lines of human endeavor. We 
now make in a decade more changes in the way 
we live than were formerly made in a century. 
Things we learn to-day may be antiquated to- 
morrow. The problem of what is most worth 
while to teach is more and more acute. The 
criticisms sometimes heard that our public schools 
are not doing as good a job in teaching the fun- 
damentals as they formerly did, or that education 
is being loaded with so many subjects that none 
of them is learned well, or that the multitudinous 
activities that are fostered are leading to mental 
deterioration, all tend to show a dissatisfaction 
with what we now have, sometimes justified but 
usually not. 


But whether or not justified in the way in 
which they are presented, they represent a desire 
for a program of education that more nearly 
meets present day conditions. If, therefore, in- 
stead of reviewing recent changes in our public- 
school system or evaluating the criticisms that 
have been leveled at it, we analyze for a moment 
the nature of the changes that have taken place 
in our civilization and try to see what they mean 
in terms of changed educational practice, we shall 
arrive at a clearer understanding of the purpose 
of education to-day. 

At a time when civilization was changing very 
slowly the education was of most value that ac- 
quainted young persons with established modes 
of thinking. This involved a common background 
of information and training in accepted usages 
and customs. There were comparatively few new 
problems and these could be cared for by a few 
leaders. To-day, when changes are taking place 
rapidly and every one of us is forced to meet new 
problems at every turn, an education that stresses 
information mainly is of little value. We must 
know how to get answers to questions, to solve 
problems, to adapt ourselves to new situations. 
All of these place a premium upon intelligence. 


Memory Work No Longer Primarily Important 


In earlier times when information was the im- 
portant consideration, differences between abili- 
ties to learn were not so important, for learning 
was largely memorization and the bright child 
was not always superior to the dull child in sheer 





memory work. It was possible, therefore, to have 
children of varying abilities in the same class and 
get fairly uniform results from all. As a matter 
of fact, the bright pupils, because such methods 
were sometimes uninteresting to them, were some- 
times the poorest students. 

To-day with the need of teaching children to 
meet new situations, individual differences are 
forced upon us. We know that bright children 
differ radically from dull children of the same 
age in their ability to think, to solve problems 
and to adapt themselves to new situations. With 
the present need of giving to all the best training 
possible in order that present day problems may 
be met, it seems inevitable that recognition must 
be given to differences in the intellect. 


Is Ability Grouping Undemocratic? 


True as I believe the foregoing is, we are im- 
mediately thrown into the question whether or 
not all the subjects in the curriculum are of the 
nature of problem solving. This raises the ques- 
tion whether these ability groups need to be 
recognized in all phases of instruction or only in 
certain ones. Inasmuch as we may assume that 
one of the greatest outcomes of an education is 
the ability to get along with one’s fellows, it is 
desirable that whenever possible all groups be 
handled as one. Whether these ability groups be 
taught separately or as one group may well de- 
pend on the amount of problem solving involved. 
We cannot indicate the kinds of subject matter 
that involve or do not involve problem solving, 
partly because of lack of space and partly because 
adequate experimental work along this line has 
not been done. 

We are coming very close in this question to 
the democratic principle. It has been said num- 
berless times that a system of aoility grouping 
was undemocratic because it tended to form class 
distinctions. Any such procedure seems to be 
contrary to the instinct of the American people. 
This leads to a consideration of the meaning of 
democracy. If by democracy we mean that all 
people are born equal in respect to abilities, then 
I admit readily that a scheme of ability grouping 
is undemocratic. If, on the other hand, democ- 
racy implies equal opportunities for development 
for every individual to the best of his ability, 
then we can say we are not thoroughly demo- 
eratic until we are willing to differentiate train- 
ing to meet differing needs. 

Whenever such statements are made to prac- 
tical school people there tends to be a general 
agreement but an insistence that they are imprac- 
ticable because every parent believes that his child 
is as bright as any other. Suppose we grant that 
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this is a real difficulty. It must be said, however, 
that it does not change the facts and if one stops 
to consider the matter in all its ramifications one 
must realize that sooner or later those differences 
must appear and sometimes cause great disap- 
pointment. That is, we know that in adult life 
some have attained places of responsibility while 
others are kept in inferior positions. 

More and more differences are produced not by 
favoritism but by differing abilities to assume 
responsibility. However, much bitterness, disap- 
pointment and unnecessary hardship could have 
been prevented if these people had found their 
positions earlier in life. In recognizing ability 
groups the school is not making a distinction but 
is merely making provision for distinctions that 
already exist. As long as we refuse to do this 
we are like the traditional ostrich, who sticks his 
head in the sand to hide himself from his pur- 
suers. 

Another question raised in connection with 
ability grouping is that of variability in develop- 
ment. There seems to be a popular impression 
that every individual is especially proficient in 
some things and probably deficient in others. 
That there are individual cases of this kind one 
cannot doubt, but the weight of experimental evi- 
dence is on the other side, namely, that if an in- 
dividual is superior in one thing he is apt to be 
superior in many or all things, at least he is 
capable of being superior. If he is not we must 
account for it in lack of interest or peculiarities 
in the environment. The essential point we are 
pretty well agreed upon is that individuals differ 
in their general intellectual level. 


Concrete Administrative Suggestions 


Sufficient work has been done in a number of 
communities to give us some suggestions for 
working out a system of classifying children that 
will recognize individual differences and give 
more adequate training for present day social 
needs. It has already been pointed out that reli- 
able tests in a narrow field are much better for 
purposes of classification than a composite score 
based upon tests in totally different fields. We 
might carry this argument a bit further. If we 
are forming classes at each age level, which are 
to be homogeneous with respect to ability to 
achieve, then our best estimate of this ability is 
probably a measure of past achievement. 

It seems, therefore, that achievement tests can 
and should play an important part in the forming 
of ability groups. We should get much the same 
results if we were to use mental age from an 
intelligence test. There is, however, at least one 
advantage in using an achievement instead of an 
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intelligence test. The achievement test gives not 
only the general level but indicates the point at 
which teaching may be begun with the groups 
thus formed and the subject matter which it can 
be assumed the group has mastered. Further- 
more, it is much easier and more satisfactory to 
explain grouping to parents if done on the basis 
of achievement test results than on the basis of 
mental age. Then, too, an achievement score is 
determined not only by general intelligence but 
also by other factors, such as initiative, memory, 
industriousness, which we know tend to affect 
achievement. The intelligence test is not ruled 
out but may become supplementary and may be 
used to study problem cases, such as children who 
are not working up to capacity. 


Special Classes Needed for the Abnormal 


An ability grouping such as we are contem- 
plating, in which pupils of the same chronological 
age are placed in the same grade and then groups 
formed on the basis of achievement tests, neces- 
sarily involves the construction of several courses 
of study. In general, we must think in terms of 
three courses of study. This assumes that the 
very extreme “deviates” have been taken out and 
that three courses will handle the large middle 
group. The extreme “deviates” will be of two 
kinds. First, the mentally subnormal and, sec- 
ond, the mentally superior. Special classes will 
be needed for these because there are children 
who deviate so much from the normal that special 
provision must be made, and there are so few of 
such at any one chronological age that a separate 
class at that age is generally impossible. It means 
that several ages must be put together. 

The group for which our organization is there- 
fore to be planned consists of children with in- 
telligence quotients approximately between 70 and 
130. Just what the line of deviation should be 
between the three groups thus formed is uncer- 
tain. It is probable, however, that in general the 
middle group is much the largest and that the 
bright and the dull groups are of about equal 
size. This, however, will vary markedly in dif- 
ferent communities, 

If, however, the groups are given a definition 
which is uniform, the courses of study designed 
for the three groups will have equal application, 
irrespective of the general level of the community. 
This is an important consideration, for no one 
has conducted an extensive survey of a school 
system without discovering that schools in differ- 
ent sections differ considerably in regard to the 
ability of the pupils to do school work. By this 
uniform definition of groups a school in a poor 
community may have very few superior children 
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and as many dull children as normal, whereas in 
a school in a favored community, the reverse is 
true. 

The construction of the three courses of study 
is a serious and difficult problem. No one in the 
country is as yet meeting the problem adequately 
although many are starting work seriously. It is 
undoubtedly true that no school system at the 
present time can expect to prepare the three 
courses of study before the grouping has been 
carried out. This is because teachers and school 
supervisors and administrators have had no 
training or experience that enables them to do 
this piece of work. Progress along the line of 
course of study must be experimental. 

In view of the experimental nature of the 
problem, it seems wise to suggest that a reor- 
ganization into ability groups should not go 
through all the grades at once. There may be an 
occasional school system where this is feasible but 
ordinarily it would precipitate a great number of 
problems, not only in the school organization but 
in the community as well. It would be better, 
therefore, to begin with the first, or possibly the 
first and second grades. 

Determine the chronological age range for each 
group, making it as narrow as possible, select the 
extremely bright and extremely dull for special 
treatment and then divide the others in each 
grade into three groups on the basis of achieve- 
ment. Attempt to select for the work, teachers 
who are sympathetic with the procedure and who 
are capable of making contributions to a course 
of study. The administration should make clear 
to them that no arbitrary requirements in the 
nature of achievement of the pupils are set up. 
On the other hand, teachers should be furnished 
with all available information and equipment that 
will in any way help them to experiment with .the 
materials that can most profitably be offered to 
each of the three groups. 


Weekly Reports Prove Valuable 


In an investigation I carried on, I planned a 
system of reporting by which the teachers, who 
had been encouraged to deviate from the usual 
course of study according to their own judgment, 
reported at the end of each week the number of 
pages covered in textbooks, the topics covered 
and the methods used that were successful as well 
as those that were found unsuccessful. These 
weekly reports were gathered over a considerable 
period and when put together gave a very strik- 
ing picture of the different needs of the groups. 

That the work of one year will represent any- 
thing final in a course of study is doubtful. Such 
a procedure might well be repeated at intervals 
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in order that refinements which grow out of the 
experience of teachers in the classroom may be 
organized and made available to all. 

A question will arise concerning the shifting of 
pupils from group to group. It would certainly 
be wrong to say arbitrarily that there could be 
no shifting from group to group, for as a matter 
of fact, a pupil should be shifted any time there 
is sufficient evidence. The need of the individual 
should be paramount. On the other hand, expe- 
rience thus far indicates that except for some 
transfer of pupils in the lower grades, such shift- 
ing will be unusual. 


Grouping in High School 


Such a scheme is so radical a departure from 
the usual school organization, which involves pro- 
motion on the basis of achievement, that certain 
difficulties are likely to be encountered. The dif- 
ficulties will not be serious in the first six grades 
(inasmuch as a grade means a certain age we 
might talk about the first six years) where pro- 
motion for every pupil will occur every year. 
Pupils from the bright group of one grade will 
be placed in the bright group of the next, pupils 
in the average group, in the average group of the 
next and pupils of the dull group, in the dull 
group of the next. At the beginning of junior high 
school, however, there is possibility of some con- 
fusion. This confusion will be due largely to the 
beginning of electives. In the senior high school 
the difficulty will be caused not only by electives 
but by the influence of college entrance standards. 

It is not entirely clear how these difficulties 
should be met. That they should be met, there 
probably will be no question. My observation in 
a few places leads me to make some suggestions. 
It becomes necessary first for us to get rid of any 
confusion that may exist in regard to the purpose 
of electives. Electives are primarily to care for 
definite interests which we realize become differ- 
entiated at adolescence. Some of these electives 
appeal to certain interests of children, both of 
high and low ability, while others demand only 
one level of ability. Thus electives may be of 
two kinds. On the other hand, the constant or 
required subjects in the course of study must be 
those subjects that are essential to all levels of 
ability. 

In administering the junior and senior high 
school on such a basis it becomes necessary, so 
far as possible, to form three ability groups in 
all constant or required subjects, and also ability 
groups in those electives that are of interest to 
more than one level of ability. This seems to be 
a defensible principle to guide us in determining 
the subjects in which ability groups are needed. 
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We do not know much about which subjects 
should be planned for a single group and which 
appeal to several groups. Undoubtedly English 
must be organized for several groups but whether 
this should be done in every year or not is a 
problem. Latin, on the other hand, at least as at 
present outlined, is of value primarily for the 
upper groups only. Possibly a different organiza- 
tion will make it valuable and profitable for the 
lower groups. Shop work probably has values for 
all groups but different values for different 
groups. Extended training of this kind is ad- 
visable only for certain pupils. On the whole, 
then, a thorough adoption of ability grouping 
must lead to a re-evaluation and reorganization 
of subjects. 

There has been a tendency at times to devise 
separate courses for different ability levels, the 
commercial course for the average or below av- 
erage pupil, the vocational course for those who 
‘annot finish high school. Investigation shows 
that there are bright, average and dull in all 
courses and from the standpoint of interests their 
presence in these courses can be justified. It 
would seem, therefore, that the situation is best 
cared for by making courses represent specialized 
interests and making other provision for the 
range of ability in all or most courses. 

The administrative difficulties are great. Many 
who believe in an organization of this kind have 
thus been unable to put it into effect. The fact 
that a few have been successful leads one to 
believe that it can ultimately be done. 

Some kind of grouping for purposes of in- 
struction is inevitable. Our courses of study, 
methods of teaching, equipment, special provi- 
sion for exceptional children will all be influenced 
more or less by the kind of grouping we accept. 


Grouping System Must Be Flexible 


The best training of pupils is of paramount im- 
portance. Of what this “best training” will con- 
sist will naturally change as we make progress. 
A system of grouping should be adopted which 
will make it possible for us to give to every pupil 
the best training for him. Administrative con- 
venience is of comparatively little importance. 

The plan proposed is not new at any point. 
Examples of every suggestion can be found in 
one or more school systems with which I am ac- 
quainted. My aim has been to weave the various 
practices into a whole and give an interpretation. 
The central point of this interpretation is an 
adaptation of school organization to the needs of 
widely varying groups of pupils which is a dis- 
tinct break with a system that forces pupils to 
adopt a single school standard. 
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What Do the Administrative Helpers 
of the Superintendent Do? 


A study based on the school organization in twenty-one 
California cities shows that the delegation of duties to 
members of the staff is not always logically carried out 


By PAUL FLEMING, VICE-PRINCIPAL, OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


HE problem of the management of city 
"| sehoot is comparatively recent. In fact, it 

was only about seventy-five years ago that 
it had its beginnings. 

The first superintendents were teachers or 
principals who gave a part of their time to the 
direction of the schools of their district or city. 
The usual situation in many of the largest cities 
was that the superintendent was responsible for 
educational administration only; the board of 
education was responsible for the handling of all 
business problems. Sometimes the professional 
educator was responsible for the direction of only 
the most routine affairs. Needless to say this is 
still the case in some cities. 

In most American communities, however, a 
recognition of the professional status of the su- 
perintendent has come about. Under the author- 
ity of the school board he is charged with the 
management of schools. His office has become an 
important one, responsible, in the larger cities, 
for the direction of thousands of employees, for 
the educational progress of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pupils and for the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Increasing Functions of Education 


One of the factors making for the changed 
status of school management is the growth of city 
population. Where in 1850 there were a few cities 
of tens of thousands, there are now many in the 
hundred thousand class. With the growth of 
larger urban communities has come a tremendous 
increase in school population. Compulsory at- 
tendance laws, bettered economic conditions of 
the average family and emphasis on the idea that 
education is an asset have produced a school 
group that, in proportion to the population, is 
several times greater than that of the middle of 
the century. 

Education, especially in the cities, has increas- 
ing functions. To the enrichment of the 
curriculum have been added services such as 


medical inspection, recreational supervision and 
research service, all purposed to give the child 
larger opportunity. These cost money. The 
budget per pupil, even allowing for the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, has been tremen- 
dously increased. Real estate holdings for school 
purposes in larger cities run into many millions 
of dollars and the management of the business 
and financial affairs of city educational systems’ 
represents an immense task. 


Little Attention to Efficient Organization 


Such a situation necessitates professional man- 
agement. Lay members of school boards do not 
have the necessary time to direct school affairs 
in detail even if they have the requisite knowl- 
edge. Not until recently has there been a scien- 
tific attack on the problems presented. Most city 
school offices, like Topsy, “‘just grew.” As duties 
increased assistants were added without an or- 
ganizing idea that would unify the functions of 
individuals and bring about efficient administra- 
tion. 

This paper, based on an investigation made in 
April, 1928, is concerned with the actual situation 
so far as it can be found in superintendents’ 
offices. How many individuals are to be found 
administering the schools of the cities selected? 
What are their relationships to each other where 
the distribution of authority is concerned? How 
many assistants are there to carry on the work? 
Is there any relationship, such as average daily 
attendance, between the number of such persons 
and measures of school population? What is the 
distribution of function within the group? These 
are some of the questions that the study seeks 
to answer. 

The investigation was limited to the school ad- 
ministrative staff in California cities of an esti- 
mated population of 15,000 to 150,000, and further 
limited to those responsible for the direction of 
both elementary and secondary schools. As far as 
possible the personnel is limited to those indi- 
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viduals responsible for general control, and to 
their direct assistants. This cannot be done with 
absolute certainty. There are those who combine 
service and control functions. Those whose duties 
relate directly to teaching, such as subject super- 
visors, have not been considered. In the same 
manner those whose duties are solely those of 
service, such as attendance officers, nurses and 
recreation employees, have been eliminated. The 
personnel of the department of research tends to 
combine administrative and service duties. Work- 
ers in this department have been included with 
the administrative personnel. 

The method followed in the study was to inter- 
view the superintendent or someone delegated by 
him and to set down on two sheets of paper the 
information secured by the interview. The first 
sheet, in questionnaire form, was used for infor- 
mation concerning titles of officers, number of 
assistants and average daily attendance. The 
second sheet, containing a comprehensive list of 
school administrative functions, was used to check 
the distribution of duties within the staff. In each 
case an appointment was made in advance with 
the superintendent and samples of the data sheets 
sent. From the data on these sheets, tables and 
figures were constructed showing the relation- 
ships found in the cities studied. 


’ 


Studying the Situation as It Exists 


The cities studied were divided into two groups, 
those below and those above 10,000 A. D. A. This 
places those from about 15,000 to 60,000 in one 
division and those from 60,000 to 150,000 in the 
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other. One group studied includes fifteen cities 
and the other, six. The number of cases is not 
large enough to be significant statistically, but the 
purpose of the investigation was not to arrive at 
any final conclusions with regard to the practice 
in cities within this size range. The presentation 
is that of the actual situation as it exists in the 
cities studied, and the deductions and recommen- 
dations are necessarily tentative. Evidence from 
a large number of cities over the entire country 
reveals the need for a wider study, but such an 
undertaking presents great difficulties. The ques- 
tionnaire method would hardly secure the neces- 
sary data in reliable form, and an interview 
method has limitations of time and space. 


Preparing for Future Complications 


The division made was somewhat arbitrary but 
seems warranted by a study of the cities them- 
selves and the data gathered. Those in the first 
group are the small cities, almost all of them 
growing rapidly, which are confronted by the or- 
ganization demands of growth in municipal and 
school affairs. The cities in the second group 
either are approaching a status of 100,000 or 
have achieved it. They have found or are finding 
complications in their educational problems and 
will have difficulties if the superintendent’s office 
is not organized to meet them. In many Califor- 
nia cities growth has been so rapid that it has 
been almost impossible to reorganize either mu- 
nicipal government or school control rapidly 
enough to handle the problems efficiently. 

Important findings as to the personnel of the 


TABLE I—NUMBER OF OFFICERS AND ASSISTANTS 


(Cities to 10,000 A. D. A.) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 107 11f 12 
A.D.A. 
Feb.., Total Clerks, Total Propos. Prop. 

City 1928 Supt. Assts. Bus. Mgr. Dir. Research Sec. Bd. Officers ete. Force Officers Assts. Total 
\ 2415 1 0 0 0 with supt. ] 1 2 ] 2 3 
B 2569 1 0 with supt. 1, * with supt. Lhe 2 dhe ] 2 3 
C 2943 1 0 1 0 bd. member 2 4 6 ] 2 3 
D 2987 l 0 with supt. 0 1 (pur. agt.) 2 ] 3 l 2 3 
E 3778 l 0 1 0 with bus. mgr. 2 3 7 2 3 5 
F 4758 1 i withasst.supt. 1 with supt. 3 5 8 2 4 6 
G 5220 1 ] with supt. with asst. with supt. 2 4 6 2 4 6 

supt. 
H 5744 1 0 1 1 with bus. mgr. 3 9 12 3 4 7 
I 5777 1 0 ] 0 1 (pur. agt.) 3 3 6 3 4 7 
J 5953 l 0 1 | with bus. mgr. 3 8 11 3 4 7 
K §235 1 1 1 1 with supt. 4 5 9 3 5 8 
L, 6244 l 1 with supt. 0 with supt. 2 2 4 3 5 8 
M 7863 1 0 ] 1 with bus. mgr. 3 5 8 4 6 10 
N 8926 l 0 with supt. 0 with supt. 1 3 4 4 7 11 
O 9865 1 l with supt. with supt. 3 6 9 4 8 12 
Total 81277 15 5 7 61 2 351% 61 961 37 62 99 
ia principal assigned to such duties one-half time. 
—— One administrative officer to each 2,224 of A. D. A. or major fraction. 
36.5 
81277 


One asvistant to each 1,332 of A. D. A. or major fraction. 
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superintendent’s staff in cities of the first group 
are arranged in Table I in which cities are ranked 
by A. D. A. Throughout the study A. D. A. was 
taken as a measure of educational load. The 
figures used were for the statistical month of 
February, 1928, or the second four weeks follow- 
ing the reopening of school after January 1, 1928. 
These figures were found to have a sufficiently 
close relationship to the A. D. A. figures for the 
school year. Inasmuch as A. D. A. figures are 
the basis of state apportionment of money for 
school support the accuracy of the figures can be 
relied upon. In each instance A. D. A. includes 
all schools under the jurisdiction of the superin- 
tendent’s office—kindergarten, elementary, high 
school, junior college, part-time and adult educa- 
tion schools. In order to allow for greater free- 
dom in discussion and comparison of practice in 
these cities letters have been substituted for 
names in the tables and in the text. 


Classifying the Duties of the Personnel 


Each of these incorporated cities, of course, has 
a superintendent of schools. Column 3 shows that 
less than half of the cities have an assistant su- 
perintendent, and that the addition of this officer 
has no relation to the school population. None of 
the cities in the table has more than one assistant. 
Seven business managers are listed. In all other 
cases the superintendent, whether nominally the 
business manager or not, performs the duties of 
this office. As in the case of the assistant super- 
intendent, within the range of population and 
number of cases studied, there is no relationship 
between school population and delegation of busi- 
ness functions to some person other than the 
superintendent. Seven of the cities list a director 
of research, sometimes with variation in title. In 
one city half time is allowed to an elementary 
principal for this work. In another city the as- 


sistant superintendent acts in this capacity. In 
all others research and service functions are the 
direct responsibility of the superintendent. 


TABLE II—NUMBER OF OFFICERS AND ASSISTANTS 
(Cities 10,000 to 25,000 A. D. A.) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 y 8 9 10 11 12 
Feb., 
A.D.A. Total Clerks, Total Propos. Prop. 

City 1928 Supt. Assts.Bus. Mgr. Dir. Research Sec. Bd. Officers etc. Force Officers Assts. Total 

4 12621 1 1 1 0 with supt. 3 5 8 3 10 13 

Q 13074 1 1 1 with asst. supt. with bus. mgr. 3 7 10 3 10 13 

R 13131 1 2 1 with asst. supt.with bus. mgr. 4 16 20 3 11 14 

S 16342 1 (deputy) (adm. res.) 
1 (ch. welfare) 

1 2 with bus. mgr. 5 17 22 4 13 a7 

z= 21846 1 1 1 1 with bus. mgr. 4 16 20 5 18 23 

U 24897 1 1 1 1 with bus. mgr. 4 21 25 5 20 25 

Total 101,911 6 7 6 4 0 23 82 105 23 82 105 








There are only two secretaries of the board of 
education whose duties are not combined with 
those of some one of the previously considered 
officers. It is a curious coincidence that in each 
case the duties of purchasing agent are added to 
the secretaryship. In the remaining thirteen 
cities, eight make the superintendent of schools 
the secretary of the board also; four combine the 
office with that of business manager and in one 
case a member of the board of education is the 
secretary of that group. In both instances of the 
secretary-purchasing agent, that official works 
under the immediate direction of the superintend- 
ent. If these cases are added to the eight where 
the superintendent is the actual secretary, there 
is discovered in these smaller cities a strong 
tendency for the superintendency to be associated 
with the secretaryship. 

Column 7 totals the administrative officers 
under the limitations imposed. As would be ex- 
pected, there is no clear relationship between 
school population and administrative personnel. 
The number of greatest frequency is three, occur- 
ring in six cases. The distribution of occurrence 
of three officers, however, appears throughout the 
table from the lowest to the highest population. 
In these six cities are found four business man- 
agers, five directors of research and two assistant 
superintendents indicating, as the number of gen- 
eral control officers is increased, a tendency to 
add managers and research officers before assist- 
ant superintendents. 


Educational Problems Are Similar 


The number of secretaries, bookkeepers and 
clerks tabulated in Column 8 is restricted to those 
serving directly the administrative officers. It 
shows as little regularity as the tabulation of 
officers. 

Until educational product can be better meas- 
ured the efficient number of control officers and 
their assistants cannot be determined. The dis- 
tribution shown in Table I is caused by such 
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factors as an extremely rapid growth with an 
administrative machinery that finds it difficult to 
reorganize to meet the increased needs of the sys- 
tem, the conservatism or progressiveness of super- 
intendents and board members or, in some cases, 
special tax support situations that make it either 
more than ordinarily difficult or more easy to 
finance education. 

Exactly how large the administrative group 
should be in these cities cannot be shown. The 
assumption, however, can be made that with a 
larger A. D. A. there will be a larger need for 
administrative officers. It seems worth while, ex- 
perimentally, to total the number of these super- 
intendents, assistants and business managers and 
to make a redistribution according to A. D. A. In 


III—THE SUPERINTENDENT’S FUNCTIONS IN 
ORDER OF FREQUENCY 
1. Recommends to board the appointment, 


transfer and discharge of administrative as- 
sistants, principals and teachers and directs 


TABLE 





abs i bitendechnnenedudes oben ee RE 21 
EE eT 21 
3. Establishes rules and regulations.......... 21 
re 21 | 
5. Responsible for publicity ................. 21 | 
6. Responsible for subjects in course (subj. | 
hig: teced a hibit ah middie ie Hy le Oe 21 
NS ee ee eee 21 | 
8. Administers continuation schools .......... 20 
9. Administers adult education .............. 20 | 
| 10. Appoints, directs health officers ........... 19 | 
| 11. Administers medical inspection ............ 19 
Pe CO oo5.. Jeadudas mada de named 18 
3. Responsible for content of subjects ........ 18 
14. Administers child accounting .............. 18 
15. Enforces attendance laws ................ 17 
16. Selects instructional supplies .............. 17 
17. Compiles educational reports ............. 16 
18. Responsible for school census ............. 15 
19. Administers all full-time day schools ....... 14 
20. Purchase and sale of buildings and grounds. 14 | 
i, i cc ce tc etnaneseeeseseses 12 | 
22. Selects noninstructional supplies .......... 12 | 
| 23. Appoints maintenance employees .......... 12 
24. Appoints recreation employees ............ 11 
25. Responsible for preparation of plans ...... 11 
26. Supervises construction .............2eee. 11 
27. Administers civic center activities ......... 11 
| 28. Recommends appointment of assistant super- 
PS aS eerrer rere CT To eer 10 
| 29. Recommends appointment of secretary of 
SRA eR nen rere 10 
| 30. Responsible maintenance and repair ....... 10 
31. Charge of rent transactions .............. 9 
32. Has duties secretary of the board .......... 9 
33. Recommends appointment of business man- 
AEA ee er ee re i ee ae 8 
34 Responsible purchase and distribution of sup- 
| RRO re err ener TT Cer ree ee 8 
35. Responsible for accounting ................ 7 
| 86. Responsible for tests and classification «oe 
| 87. Administers a grade division of the day 
SE Fg deae ck. Gena hee Ra aie mais ee 7 





doing this, it is assumed that any extravagance 
by officers and assistants will be balanced within 
the group by a commensurate parsimony and that 
the educational problems of these small cities are 
sufficiently similar not to invalidate such treat- 
This assumption cannot be supported fur- 


ment. 
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ther than is indicated in Table I where, in several 
of the largest cities in the group, there is shown 
a force smaller than that of cities with less than 
half the A. D. A. This, however, seems good 
presumptive evidence. As to the similarity of the 
educational problems each of the cities has at 


| TABLE IV—FUNCTIONS OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 





1. Administers a grade division of the schools. 7 
2. Selects instructional supplies ............. 5 
3. Responsible for content of subjects ........ 5 
4. Responsible for tests and classification .... 4 

5. Confers with superintendent on appointments 
DEE. DASSdA Ke Oneanvucaddceenesessa 2 

6. Confers with superintendent on appointments 
Eee are ee 2 

7. Administers purchase and distribution sup- 
Rr ere Ce er eee nore eee 2 
8. Responsible for school census .............. 2 

9. Confers with superintendent on determination 
Oe ME . hare biadhanks- dened ds caus eaaneaes 2 
10. Selects other than instructional supplies ... 2 
; 11. Responsible for child accounting .......... 2 
| 12. Responsible for educational reports ........ 1 
13. Assists in preparation of budget .......... 1 

14, — for enforcement of attendance 
OO 4 cs ctuasnece 3 és dha saweaneordaaeeeasae 1 
15. Assists in formulating rules and regulations 1 
ee, ye re ere 1 
17. Responsible for selection of texts ........... 1 
18. Administers adult education ............... 1 
| 19. Administers continuation schools ........... 1 





least one fairly large elementary school centrally 
located with a number of smaller ones further 
removed from the city center; each has one cen- 
tral high school; each supports a part-time school 
in the high-school plant; one has a junior college 
under the jurisdiction of the superintendent and 
almost all conduct small adult education classes. 
There is a wide range represented, of course, in 
the ability of these communities to tax themselves 
for public education. 

Such a redistribution—indicated in columns 10, 
11 and 12—would give, at least, a regularly in- 
creasing force of general control officers with an 
increasing number of assistants. It is tentatively 
suggested that the superintendent add to his staff 
the following members in the order given: busi- 
ness manager, assistant superintendent, director 
of research and service. Of course, all of the 
functions performed by these officers must be 
handled by the original members of the staff until 
such time as their numbers are increased. 

The increase of the number of clerical assist- 
ants may be indicated in the following order: 
superintendent’s secretary, assistant secretary, 
secretary to business manager, secretary to as- 
sistant superintendent, auditor or bookkeeper, 
secretary to director of research and service, ad- 
ditional clerks and stenographers. 

For the group of larger cities Table II gives 
the same information as Table I gives for the 
smaller group. In this division is found at least 
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one assistant superintendent in each city, each has 
a business manager and all except one provide 
for a department of research in charge of either 
a director or an assistant superintendent. Busi- 
ness functions have been delegated in each city to 
a business manager who, in four cases, is the sub- 
ordinate of the superintendent. In no case is the 
secretary of the board a separate officer. Instead 
of being the superintendent, as was most common 
in the first group, in five cases he is the business 
manager or some subordinate directly responsible 
to the manager. 

As in the case of the other division, a sug- 
gested redistribution of the numbers of officers 
and assistants is shown in the last three columns 
of Table II. Where three officers are indicated 
they should be superintendent, business manager 
and assistant superintendent. The fourth officer 
should be a director of research and service and 
the fifth, a second assistant with the administra- 
tion of schools divided between schools on a basis 
of school grades. The additions in clerical force 
should follow the proposal for the group of 
smaller cities. 

There is an inconsistency between the two sug- 
gested tables in that some cities in Table II have 
proposed fewer officers than cities in Table I with 
less A. D. A. The small number of cases is re- 
sponsible for this occurrence and it would prob- 
ably not occur in a series of tables of proposed 
personnel based on a wider survey in which the 


} | 


TABLE V—FREQUENCY OF FUNCTION OF THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


ee ge Ser re ree ree 13 
2. Purchase and sale of buildings and grounds. 13 
3. Responsibility for maintenance and repair... 13 
A. DE I Sooo din sd nse cuss hecawnusa 12 
5. Administers accounting ...............08. 12 
6. Administers purchases and distributes sup- 
A ak te eee eran relent Ohman eae 12 
7 GI 6 hk kb pi ecrepacicv an acces. 11 
8. Appoints maintenance employees .......... 11 
9. SUPSTvises COMStHUCHION «2... sce ccccscces 11 
10. Responsible preparation plans ............. 10 
11. Administers rent transactions ............ 10 


12. Selects other than instructional supplies ... 10 





13. Administers duties secretary of board ...... 9 

14. Administers civic center activities ......... 9 

15. Selects instructional supplies .............. 7 
population ranges were much smaller. It will be 


noted that the total office force proposed in the 
two tables is progressive by A. D. A. for the 
entire group of cities. 

The distribution of officers by title gives a pic- 
ture of the administrative organization that is 
not complete. We need to know in addition just 


how the important tasks that have to do with the 
operation of the schools are delegated to the mem- 
bers of the superintendent’s staff. 
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In Table III the superintendent’s functions are 
listed in order of frequency of mention for all of 
the cities studied. This is not a listing of what 
the superintendent says he should do. It is what 
he says he actually does. In general he appears 
to be doing what he should do and the order of 
frequency of occurrences of these items is close 
to the order of their importance. The one item 
not in accord with leading educational thought is 
the relation of the superintendent to the business 





TABLE VI—FUNCTIONS OF DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE 


1. Administers tests and classifications ....... 10 
2. Compiles educational reports .............. 7 
3. Responsible for school census .............. 3 
4. Administers medical inspection ............ 3 
5. Enforces attendance laws ..............+.. 2 
6. Selects instructional supplies ............. 2 
| 7. Selects noninstructional supplies .......... 2 
8. Responsible for child accounting ........... 2 


9. Assists in making rules and regulations .... 1 
10. Assists in determining policy 


11. Determines subjects in course ............ 1 
12. Responsible for contents of subjects ...... 1 
13. Responsible selection of texts ............. 1 
14. Administers civic center activities ......... 1 











manager. In only eight of the twenty-one cities 
does the superintendent recommend the appoint- 
ment of this officer and direct his work. It should 
be kept in mind that what is reported here is not 
the legal situation but the actual situation as re- 
ported by superintendents. In several of these 
cities the manager is the legal subordinate of the 
superintendent while in actual practice he is not. 

Again it should be noted that any function per- 
formed by an officer of lower rank is charged to 
the major officer to whom the person performing 
the duty is immediately responsible. Thus, there 
may be an attendance officer who is charged with 
such duties as the enforcement of attendance laws 
and the taking of the school census. If he is 
directly responsible to the superintendent his 
functions are charged to the superintendent. 

The responsibility for personnel situations 
within the professional staff is certainly of first 
importance and is listed by each superintendent. 
The other items that are unanimously checked are 
all of major rank: preparation of budget (with 
business manager), establishing of rules and reg- 
ulations, determination of policy, publicity and 
responsibility for subjects and texts. 

The first six items any superintendent should 
wish to retain as his own responsibility in a city 
as large as the largest included in the study. The 
seventh, although important, may well be dele- 
gated to an assistant in the largest cities of the 
group. From number eight down the list are 
found functions that should be the responsibility 
of persons other than the superintendent except 
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in the smallest cities studied. For example, it is 
probably good policy to place the responsibility 
for personnel problems involving clerks and sec- 
retaries in the hands of the business department 
entirely, yet eighteen superintendents indicate 
that they are directly responsible for the appoint- 
ment of the clerks in their offices. In items 21, 22, 
23, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 34 and 35, a considerable 
number of superintendents in cities having a busi- 
ness Manager are carrying functions that should 
be delegated entirely to the business department. 


The Assistant Is a Handy Man 


In the direct administration of the units of the 
school system it is noted that a majority of the 
superintendents are responsible for all full-time 
day schools. Where there are assistants there 
seems to be a tendency toward a sharing of this 
responsibility on a grade division basis. There 
are conspicuous exceptions, however. One city 
of more than 12,000 A. D. A. with two assistant 
superintendents has the administration of all day 
schools charged directly to the superintendent. 

Tabie IV giving the same facts for assistants 
shows a situation that is less satisfactory. Twelve 
assistants are listed in these cities and the great- 
est frequency of function noted is seven in the 
duty of administering a grade division of the day 
schools. The assistant superintendent in these 
cities has not yet attained to full professional 
status. He is a handy man. If there is no re- 
search officer he is “it.” If the superintendent 
finds any job he does not care for the assistant 
gets it. There is another factor. In most of these 
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cities the assistant has been promoted from with- 
in the department. If he was the high-school 
principal he is often assigned the direction of 
secondary schools. If he was in charge of part- 
time schools they remain under his direction. 

The business manager (Table V) has a job that 
is closely defined. The reason probably is that the 
business functions are more easily organized than 
the professional duties of the superintendent. At 
any rate, budget, realty transactions, mainte- 
nance, selection of janitorial and maintenance 
personnel, building program and accounting and 
supplies are major functions and are almost uni- 
versally noted as being performed by the man- 
ager. 

The directors of research, by whatever title, 
are newcomers in the administrative group. Their 
place (Table VI) in the professional cabinet is 
not yet secure. They are responsible for adminis- 
tering the testing and classification program; they 
exist in considerable degree as a service bureau 
to dig up facts and compile reports for the super- 
intendent. Apart from these duties they are, as 
are assistant superintendents, odd job men. Any 
administrative duties or supervisory functions 
that are not assigned to superintendents or as- 
sistants come their way. There is a slight tend- 
ency to head up under such officers, under titles 
such as directors of research, child welfare and 
service, a large group of functions that are not 
related either to instruction or to the business 
management of the schools. 

No analysis of the duties of the titular officer 
who is called secretary of the board is made. His 
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Chart I. Here is 
prese nted a picture 
of the most general 
practice in organi- 
zation structure and 
division of function 
within the 

tendent’s staff. 


cities 
superin- 


officer. 





Personnel responsibility-assistants, teaching 
staff. Budget. Realty and building transactions. 
Census, child accounting, enforcement of attend- 
ance laws. Rules. Determination of educational 
policy. Publicity. Responsibility for courses of 
instruction. Selection of texts and supplies. 
Administration of all school divisions (smaller 
cities). Administration of grade division (larger 
x Duties secretary of oe oy gon cities) 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Varied duties delegated from above list. Research 
functions in smaller cities having no research 


if any) 














BUSINESS MANAGE 





Building program 


joint with Supt. 
Rent. Purchase and 


joint with Supt. 


of civic center activities. 
retary of board (larger cities). 





Personnel responsibility-janitors,clerks, 
maint enance Supt |B Accounting. Budget 


distribution of supplies. Administration 
Duties sec- 
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Educational reports. Testing 

and classification program. 

Varied other administrative 

















and supervisory duties. 
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functions as secretary are formal. He is either 
the superintendent or business manager or di- 
rectly responsible to one of these officers in all 
except three cases and is thus accounted for in 
Tables III and V. 

Charts were constructed representing the staff 
organization of all of the cities studied. Chart I 
presents a picture of the most general practice in 
organization structure and division of function 
within the superintendent’s staff. The relation- 
ships expressed by placement on the chart with 
respect to subordination are subject to a great 
deal of variation in the cities studied. For exam- 
ple, in a great many cities the business manager 
is not subordinate to the superintendent, and in 
practically all cities he is either equal or superior 
in rank to the assistant superintendent. Assistant 
superintendents are placed within the block of the 
superintendent for the reason that many cities do 
not have any such officers and also for the reason 
that in cities that do have them the definition of 
their position or duties is obscure. 

A summary of the study shows that, in the 
cities studied, there is no relation between meas- 
ures of educational load and personnel of the su- 
perintendent’s staff. A greater number of cases 
might show such relationship. In addition it 
seems that the delegation of duties to members of 
the staff is not always logically carried out. The 
subject seems worthy of a more extensive investi- 
gation to determine, if possible, who is who and 
what his duties are in the office of a city superin- 
tendent of schools. 





Providing for School Libraries 
by State and County Grants 


State financial grants to assist in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of school libraries in rural 
communities are provided by law in sixteen states 
and county grants for similar purposes are au- 
thorized by the statutes in twelve states, accord- 
ing to School Life. 

The sixteen states with statutory provisions 
for state grants for rural-school libraries are 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. The twelve states with statutory provisions 
for county grants for rural-school libraries are 
Alabama, California, Idaho, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, South Carolina and Washington. 

There is considerable variation in the maxi- 
mum yearly statutory grants that states may 
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make for the maintenance of rural-school libra- 
ries. For each school it is $10 in Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Maryland and New Jersey; $25 in South 
Carolina; $40 in Tennessee and $50 in Virginia. 
The yearly grant is $20 per teacher or $40 for 
each school building in a district in Minnesota; 
$200 per town in Rhode Island, and in North 
Carolina $50 per union high school. In New 
York union free-school districts it is $268 plus $2 
additional for each teacher employed and $100 
for each librarian employed, and in common- 
school districts $18 plus $2 additional for each 
teacher employed. For each child enumerated in 
the school census it is fifteen cents in Iowa, ten 
cents in South Dakota and twenty cents in Wis- 
consin. In Idaho the law provides that at least 
3 per cent of the monies annually appropriated - 
to school districts from state and county funds 
must be applied to the establishment and main- 
tenance of school libraries. 

The maximum yearly amount that counties 
may grant for the support of rural-school libra- 
ries is as varied as the state grants that are made 
for that purpose. 





A Special School for Japanese 
Children in Los Angeles 


A school for Japanese children at Terminal 
Island, Los Angeles, Calif., teaches all grades 
from kindergarten to the eighth. Most of the chil- 
dren who enter the school at the kindergarten age 
know very little English, and their first year is 
spent largely in learning the English language. 
The mothers also attend English classes in the 
afternoons and homemaking classes on Thursday 
afternoons. 

The school consists of a group of oddly shaped 
bungalows gathered around a Japanese garden 
kept up by the fathers of the pupils. The fathers 
are almost all fishermen for the canneries in op- 
eration on the island. 

When the school was first started it was found 
that milk was included in the diet of only a few 
of the children. With the cooperation of the par- 
ents, milk and graham crackers were served each 
day at a weekly cost of twenty cents to each pupil. 
Besides this a regular program of exercises was 
instituted, and a period set aside each afternoon 
for rest, with a noticeable improvement in the 
general health of the pupils. 

Lettie Belle Burbank, principal of the school, 
in an article in a recent issue of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, reports that the attendance in the 
kindergarten grade alone numbers 103 pupils this 
year. 
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Entrance lobby, Northside High School, Corning, N. Y. The mahogany doors and 
trim and the lighting fixtures of Colonial pattern follow closely the design used 
throughout the building. 
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Unusual Features in the Plan and 


Design of This Modern School 


New Northside High School, Corning, N. Y., furnishes a study in 
economical school construction with the artistic details so handled 
that the building was a prize winner in a nationwide contest 


By PALMER ROGERS, ARCHITECT, NEw YORK CITy 


ical and that also satisfy the many require- 

ments of the present day educational system 
is to-day one of the most difficult problems that 
school authorities have to solve. 

It is a well known fact that since the World 
War building and equipment costs have in most 
instances more than doubled. The cost of school 
building construction, however, has only kept pace 
with other increases in costs since prewar days. 
This situation is not always fully appreciated by 


Tic ERECT school buildings that are econom- 


taxpayers when it becomes necessary to pass upon 
funds required for a school building program. A 
second outstanding factor affecting this situation 
is the necessity for a different type of school 
building and equipment to meet modern educa- 
tional needs. 

The cost of building and equipping the old type 
of schools erected during the earlier period cannot 
be taken as the basis to estimate present costs 
because of the diminishing purchasing power of 
the dollar since the war; because the type of 





Exterior view of Northside High School. The central portion marked by the tower contains the auditorium and 
gymnasium. 
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building and equipment of the prewar period will 
not meet the educational requirements of the 
present period; because a constant increase in 
school population has brought about an estab- 
lished policy for present day school boards to 
build for future needs, a policy that was not gen- 
erally practiced before the World War; because 
school boards are now more concerned about the 
play activities of children and are therefore re- 
quired to furnish more playground space and 
because more emphasis is now placed on the qual- 
ity of equipment, it being considered unwise 
economy to erect a new building and then have 
it incompletely equip- 
ped. 

When the board of 










Northside High 
School, Corning, 
N. Y., faced the 
problem of building, the matter of cost was prob- 
ably the most important factor. After the fore- 
going facts had been given careful consideration 
the board of education and the superintendent of 
schools began to work out the solution of this 
problem. 

First, after thoroughly canvassing the situation, 
they selected an architect without competition. It 
was agreed that the architect should attend all 
board meetings 
and advise with 
the school board 
and superintend- 
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Second, a survey was made to obtain actual 
data and information in regard to the present fa- 
cilities available, the present school population and 
all matters affecting the planning of a building. 

Third, careful consideration was given to the 
matter of a new school site in relation to the pupil 
population, with thought given to the probable 
future growth of the city. Available properties 
were considered from the standpoint of compara- 
tive cost, available area, suitability for building 
construction and proximity of sewer, water and 
electric facilities. A suitable site having been 
selected, the approval of the state department 
of education was secured. 

Fourth, with the neces- : 
sary information in hand ce as al 
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of the site, equipment, landscaping, attorney’s fee, 
architect’s fee, printing of bonds and other contin- 
gencies. Provision was also made for the cost of 
remodeling and repairing the old high school and 
grammar school in such a manner as to make 
them thoroughly up-to-date. 

Seventh, all of the information secured was 
made available to the taxpayers of the district and 
was later presented to a vote. 

The bond issue was carried by a large majority. 
This was undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
board of education had assembled complete in- 
formation and had given the results of its study 
to the taxpayers for considera- 
tion. It is interesting to note 
that the architect took part in 
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after which they were presented to the state de- 
partment of education for preliminary approval 
by that body. 

Fifth, a complete report was made showing the 
ability of the district to finance a new school. This 
included a complete financial statement from the 
treasurer of the board, a complete analysis of the 
assessment roll of the district and a statement as 
to the money received through state aid. 


The Importance of Preliminary Work 


Sixth, using the foregoing information in re- 
gard to the facilities required in the new school 
and the ability of the district to pay for these fa- 
cilities, a total estimate was made for the purpose 
of a bond issue. This estimate included not only 
the complete cost of the building but also the cost 


all of this pre- 
liminary work 
long before it aa 
was necessary to assume his usual duties in pre- 
paring the working drawings and specifications. 

After complete plans and specifications were 
prepared they were sent to the state department 
for final approval, after which they were given to 
the various contractors for bids. The school board 
required an experience record and a statement of 
assets and liabilities from each of the contractors 
bidding on this work. The plans and specifications 
were also placed on file at the builders’ exchanges 
in nearby cities, making the information available 
to subcontractors and material men so that this 
district would receive the widest competition. 

These preliminary steps have been described 
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in the hope that the information may be of value 
to other school authorities. Often the amount of 
preliminary work that should be done before the 
actual construction of a school building can be 
started is not fully appreciated. 

The new building was constructed on a site of 
sufficient size to allow for the inevitable future ex- 
pansion. In the future the capacity of this school 
can be doubled by building another wing to the 
right of the auditorium, which is marked by the 
tower. Provision is already made for the exten- 
sion of the plumbing, heating and electrical lines. 
Space is provided in the boiler room for a third 
boiler and the header is ready for future connec- 
tions. 

Provision was also made for playgrounds, ten- 
nis courts, outdoor gymnasium and suitable land- 
scaping around the building. At the present 
time the space for the future addition is used as 
an athletic field, although another field is avail- 
able nearby. The bond issue provided for cement 
walks around the entire site and up to the build- 
ing, as well as a cement driveway and parking 
space at the rear of the building. 

The new school provides the necessary accom- 
modations for a junior and senior high school 
and also for the vocational school which is an inte- 
gral part of the educational system in this dis- 
trict. 

The accompanying plans will show the general 
arrangement of the interior of the building. The 
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ground floor is devoted to the vocational training 
school. The south wing houses the girls’ depart- 
ment which consists of the following units: 

A sewing room fully equipped with sewing ta- 
bles, machines, cutting tables, display cabinets 
and lockers, a fitting room with the necessary 
mirrors and fitting stands and a storeroom. 

A cooking room fully equipped with the unit 
type of kitchens. Each kitchen contains a kitchen 
cabinet, a gas range, a sink and a table. The cook- 
ing room has an electric refrigerator. Mechanical 
exhaust ventilation is provided above the ranges. 
There are the necessary storerooms in connection 
with the cooking room. 


Separate Kitchen for Cafeteria 


A model apartment consisting of a living room, 
dining room, bedroom, bath and closets. These 
rooms are furnished to reproduce actual home con- 
ditions for training the pupils in homemaking. 
The dining room was made exceptionally large so 
that it can be used for serving lunches or dinners 
on special occasions. 

A cafeteria furnished with small tables and 
straight Windsorchairs The woodwork and equip- 
ment in this room are finished in orange and black, 
the school colors. The lighting fixtures also har- 
monize with this color scheme. This room is ar- 
ranged so that it can be used for a study hall in 
connection with the vocational school. 

A separate kitchen is provided for the cafeteria 
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The library fulfills all of the practical requirements and also has an artistic appearance in keeping with the general 


style 


of architecture. 
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A view of the model apartment looking from the dining room into the living room and bedroom beyond. An effort 


has been made here 


so that it will not interfere with the regular school 
work in the cooking room. This room has modern 
kitchen equipment consisting of dishwashing 
sinks, vegetable sink, pastry table, cutting table, 
soiled dish opening, electric refrigerator, metal 
kitchen cabinets and gas ranges. Mechanical ven- 
tilation is provided in this room and also above 
the serving counter. 


Well Equipped Vocational Training Department 


The serving room is entered from the corridor 
and the pupil passes by a bulletin board giving 
the day’s menu. The serving counter is of metal 
of the usual cafeteria type with a tray rail and 
provision made for trays, china and silver. The 
top has steam tables and ice trays and the neces- 
sary shelving for different foods. This room is 
also finished in orange and black. 

The vocational training for boys is located on 
the ground floor in the central portion and can be 
separated entirely from the other portions of the 
building. The following accommodations are pro- 
vided in this section: 

Drafting room equipped with drawing tables, 
stools, sink and storeroom. 

Woodworking shop equipped with benches, 
tools and storeroom. An instructor’s room is lo- 
cated between the drafting room and the wood- 
working shop. 

Woodworking machinery room equipped with 
lathes, band saw, variety machine, circular saw 


to create actual home conditions. 


and grinder. The stockroom is conveniently lo- 
cated. A finishing room is provided with the nec- 
essary equipment and extra radiation to provide 
heat for drying. 

A metal workshop with tables, forges and 
other necessary equipment. 

A machine shop equipped with work benches, 
engine lathes, milling machine, grinder and other 
necessary machinery. An instructor’s room, tool 
room and passage are provided between the metal 
workshop and the machine shop. 

An automobile shop with a ramp from the ex- 
terior, which connects with the concrete drive- 
way. This room has the necessary equipment in- 
cluding an overhead crane so that heavy parts 
can be lifted out and run into the machine shop. 

This floor also has the necessary toilets, jani- 
tor’s room, fan room and other service rooms. 

The first floor of the building is assigned to the 
junior high school. It includes the following 
rooms: 

A study hall seating seventy pupils, and ten 
thirty-five-pupil home rooms and recitation rooms. 
In some instances provision is made for a folding 
partition dividing a classroom into two smaller 
recitation rooms. 

The principal’s suite consisting of a waiting 
room, principal’s office, secretary’s office with 
counter and vault, and toilet. This suite is 
equipped with mahogany furniture, rugs and fil- 
ing cases. The master clock, intercommunicating 
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telephone switchboard and central fire alarm sys- 
tem are in the principal’s suite. 

Clinic suite which consists of a waiting room, 
dressing room, clinic room, laboratory and toilet. 
The clinic is equipped with medicine cabinets, 
sterilizer, couch, chairs, eye charts and first aid 
cabinets. Provision is also made for a future den- 
tal clinic. 

Boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, convenient to the 
entrances and adjacent to the toilets. The locker 
rooms are entered from the corridor through 
arched openings. Additional lockers and drink- 
ing fountains are also recessed in the corridor 
walls. The lockers are set on a cement base and 
ventilation is provided for each locker. 


Teachers’ Room Is Comfortably Furnished 


A teachers’ room with toilet accommodations. 
This room is furnished with a couch, chairs, rug, 
fernery and window draperies. The furniture is 
of upholstered wicker finished in orange and 
black. 

The corridors have reinforced concrete floors 
covered with mastic flooring with a cove base. The 
stairs are of steel with nonslip treads. 

The second floor of the building provides accom- 
modations for the senior high school. It consists 
of the following units: 

A study hall seating seventy pupils. Two home 
rooms each seating thirty-five pupils, and recita- 
tion rooms of various sizes. Provision is also made 
on this floor for dividing some of the larger rooms 
with folding partitions. 

Typewriting and bookkeeping rooms equipped 
with typewriting tables, machines, bookkeeping 
desks, wash basin and other necessary equipment. 
These rooms are divided by a folding partition 
that is partly of glass to allow for supervision of 
both sections. 

General science laboratory, equipped with two- 
pupil tables facing one way, an instructor’s desk, 
aquarium, window wall shelf, sink, recessed dis- 
play and storage cabinets. A storeroom and office 
are adjacent to the laboratory. 

Chemistry laboratory, equipped with tables, in- 
structor’s desk, fume hoods and wall sink. Sinks, 
gas and electric connections are provided on all 
tables. Two storerooms are adjacent to the labo- 
ratory. 

Physics laboratory, equipped with physics ta- 
bles, instructor’s desk, wall shelf, sink and other 
necessary equipment. Between the two labora- 
tories are an instructor’s room and storeroom. 

Library and study hall, equipped with shelving, 
tables, Windsor chairs, charging desk, catalog files, 
book truck and other furniture. This room is fin- 
ished in mahogany with the walls paneled to 
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match the bookcases. The lighting fixtures have 
been designed to harmonize. A librarian’s room, 
with storage shelves, sink, work table and locker 
is also provided. 

Boys’ and girls’ toilets, janitor’s room, teachers’ 
rooms, one for men and one for women, are also 
on this floor. 

The central portion of the building marked by 
the tower contains the auditorium and gymna- 
sium. The ground floor provides the following ac- 
commodations: 

Boys’ locker room, with stair to the gymnasium 
floor. This room is equipped with steel lockers 
with sloping tops and set on a cement base. A 
team room is similarly equipped, and shower room 
and toilet accommodations are also provided. 

Girls’ locker room, equipped in a similar man- 
ner to the boys’ locker room, except that indi- 
vidual shower stalls and dressing rooms are 
provided. Stairs from this room lead to the gym- 
nasium floor and there is also an exit to the play- 
grounds and outdoor gymnasium. 

A future swimming pool is arranged for on this 
floor and all provision made for its installation. 
The unfinished space at the front of the building 
will be used for additional dressing rooms and 
shower rooms. 


Plans Provide for Future Expansion 


A boiler room that has two low pressure tubu- 
lar steel boilers with space for a future boiler to 
take care of additions to the building. The neces- 
sary mechanical equipment to heat and ventilate 
the building properly is included in this room and 
in the pump room. The coal room provides suffi- 
cient space for a season’s supply. The boiler room 
is served from the exterior by a ramp leading to 
the cement driveway. An engineer’s office and fan 
reom are also provided adjacent to the boiler 
room. 

The auditorium and gymnasium occupy the re- 
mainder of this section of the building. These 
parts are accessible from the main building or 
may be entered separately from exterior en- 
trances. A number of exits and stairs are pro- 
vided for emergency. 

The gymnasium is approximately forty-seven 
feet wide and seventy-three feet long, which pro- 
vides for a basket ball court with ample side lines. 
By the use of two folding partitions twenty-two 
feet high and seventy-two feet long, the entire 
gymnasium may be opened so that the spectators 
in the auditorium obtain a perfect view of both 
baskets. In the future, the space between these 
two partitions will be used as a corridor connect- 
ing the two wings of the building. The flexibility 
of this plan is apparent. Under this arrangement 
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it is possible to use the gymnasium and audi- 
torium separately and still leave an auditorium 
stage of sufficient size for ordinary requirements, 
However, by opening the front folding partition a 
stage of greater depth can be secured. By open- 
ing both partitions the entire gymnasium may 
be used as a stage. 

The gymnasium floor is of maple and is laid 
out for basket ball, volley ball, indoor baseball, 
handball and other games. This room is equipped 
with a horizontal bar, jump stands, springboard, 
mats, dumb-bells and Indian clubs, wands, basket 


The auditorium from the gymnasium stage. 


Opera chairs are provided for 1,100 persons. 
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plaster cornice, a wainscot blocked off with stone 
joints with buff plaster walls above, and a terrazzo 
floor in orange and black marble chips. The light- 
ing fixtures are of colonial design to harmonize 
with the building. The trophy hall above the lobby 
serves as an entrance to the balcony. A men’s 
toilet is provided adjacent to this room. A mahog- 
any trophy case with plate glass doors and shelves 
serves as a repository for school cups and medals. 
This case is illuminated on the interior. On the 
walls of the trophy hall are hung school banners 
and pictures of athletic teams and other trophies. 


~ eas" 





The first floor is not only 


sloped but is also “dished” to each side. 


ball goals and volley ball outfits. From an over- 
head pipe construction, braced down from the 
trusses, are hung climbing ropes, a rope ladder 
and flying rings with a hoist to pull them up to 
the ceiling. The physical director’s office adja- 
cent to the gymnasium is equipped with a scale, 
game cabinets and other necessary furniture. 

Entrance to the auditorium from the exterior 
is made through the colonnade on the portico 
where there are three entrance doors flanked by 
bulletin boards. The arched transoms are of 
leaded glass. These doors open into the lobby. 
At one end of the lobby are the women’s coat 
room and toilet facilities. At the other end are 
found the ticket booth, men’s coat room and stairs 
to the trophy hall above. 

The lobby has doors and trim of mahogany, 


The auditorium is approximately seventy-three 
feet wide and sixty-three feet deep exclusive of 
the stage. Opera chairs are provided for approxi- 
mately 1,800 spectators. The end standards of 
these chairs have the school monogram cast in 
metal and finished in orange and black. The au- 
ditorium floor slopes toward the stage and is also 
“dished” to each side in order to give every spec- 
tator a perfect view of the stage and of both bas- 
kets during a game. The side walls of the audito- 
rium are finished in warm tones of buff plaster 
which forms a pleasing contrast with the orna- 
mented ceiling. 

The folding partitions and all other doors and 
trim are of mahogany. The large chandelier and 
other lighting fixtures were especially designed 
for this room. The draw curtain on the stage is of 
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black velours with gold trimming. The valance of 
the curtain has the school monogram and also 
other trimming in gold. Similar draw curtains 
are provided for all of the auditorium windows to 
shut out the light when moving pictures are 
shown. At the rear of the balcony is the fireproof 
moving picture booth for picture machines and 
spotlights. 

The stage is also equipped with a picture screen 
and a flameproof sateen cyclorama with border 
strips. This equipment is hung on lines and run 
to a pin rail so that it can be raised or lowered. 
Disappearing footlights are provided at the front 
of the stage. A switchboard at the right of the 
stage controls all of the lights in the auditorium 
and gymnasium and there is a similar switch- 
board placed in the picture booth for the same 
purpose. 


Exterior Is Done in the Colonial Style 


The exterior of the building is designed in the 
Colonial style of architecture and follows many of 
the interesting examples of this style still existing 
in the vicinity of Corning. The tower is reminis- 
cent of the town hall towers of the early revolu- 
tionary days, one of the best existing examples 
being on Independence Hall in Philadelphia. The 
tower contains an automatic winding clock with 
four glass dials five feet in diameter. These dials 
are illuminated at night and the lights are auto- 
matically shut off when desired. An 800-pound 
bell tolls the hours and half hours. 

The construction of the building is fire resist- 
ing, consisting of concrete foundation walls and 
concrete floors throughout. In most cases the 
concrete floors are covered with maple or mastic 
flooring. The walls above the ground floor are 
of brick and tile. The exterior brick is of the 
Harvard type so often used in the early colonial 
buildings. The portico steps, floor and window 
sills throughout the building are of stone. Col- 
umns, pilasters and trim are of buff terra cotta. 
The cornices and tower are of wood, similar to 
the construction used on Independence Hall. The 
roof~is of Pennsylvania slate with copper flash- 
ings. 

The interior trim is of mahogany, contrasting 
with buff plaster walls and cream ceiling. On the 
walls a buff colored plaster was used for the last 
coat, thereby eliminating the mars and scratches 
that appear on ordinary painted walls. Steel col- 
umns and steel trusses are used for the audito- 
rium and gymnasium roof. The steel work is cov- 


ered with precast lightweight concrete slabs. The 
building has slate blackboards throughout, steel 
toilet partitions, solid bronze hardware and three- 
coat finish and painting. 
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Heating is provided by low pressure steam boil- 
ers. The split system is used with direct radiation 
under the classroom windows. Ventilation is pro- 
vided by the plenum system. Fans and ducts de- 
liver the required quantities of fresh warmed air 
according to the state requirements. Automatic 
temperature regulation is provided throughout. 

Plumbing was installed according to standard 
requirements. Brass pipe was used on the hot and 
cold water supply and acid resisting pipe leads 
from the laboratories. Vitreous china fixtures 
and the best quality of fittings were provided, to 
withstand hard usage. 

The electrical work was installed in rigid metal 
conduits according to the code of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. A variety of outlets 
were provided for different uses and the lighting 
fixtures were included as a part of the contract. 
Other features of the electrical installation in- 
clude a fire alarm system, automatic clock and 
signal system, intercommunicating telephones and 
provision for the installation of radio. 

A bond issue for $450,000 was voted for this 
complete project. The sum included not only the 
complete cost of the building and its equipment 
but also the cost of the site, landscaping, side- 
walks, attorney’s fee, architect’s fee, printing of 
bonds and other contingencies. The bond issue 
also included the remodeling of the old high school 
into a grammar school and the installation of a 
complete new plumbing system in the old gram- 
mar school and other necessary repairs to the old 
buildings. 


School Built at a Saving of $15,000 


The cost of the construction of the new school 
was as follows: 


General contract ............... $264,068.12 





Heating and ventilating contract 35,416.00 
Plumbing contract ............. 20,040.00 
Electrical contract ............. 20,752.50 

ee ee ee errs $340,276.62 


There are approximately 1,307,606 cubic feet in 
this building, which would make the cost of con- 
struction approximately twenty-six cents per cu- 
bic foot. The cost of the equipment was approxi- 
mately $40,000. After all costs had been taken 
care of the board of education had approximately 
$15,000 left in the treasury. 

The new Northside High-School building re- 
ceived third prize for the larger school buildings 
in a recent contest. Entries were made in this 
competition from all parts of the United States 
and the plans were judged by three of the out- 
standing architects of the country. 
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What Qualifications Are Demanded 


of Teachers? 


} 


7% 


Reference blanks and rating and promotion blanks in general use 
are as diversified as fancy can make them, the chief fault of both 
being their overcomprehensiveness and their involved statements 


By CALVIN O. DAVIS, Proressor oF SECONDARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


MULTIPLICITY of types of reference 
A blanks is in use, the 98 replies that were 
received from superintendents would in- 
dicate. Eighty-five systems sent samples of the 
blanks used for this purpose. 

Some superintendents go into detail in their 
inquiries. Others are content with more general 
statements. Forty use what may be regarded as 
personal unstandardized forms. Various inquiries 
are made but no set replies are suggested. Ten 
others employ the form of a personal letter in 
which no specific questions whatever are asked, 
the recipient being permitted to state his views 
in his own individualistic manner. Each of these 
10, however, does use a printed or mimeographed 
form for this purpose. Three individuals claim 
to have no form letter of any kind but in each 
case seek their information as the manner, cir- 
cumstances and moods may determine. 


Standardized Form in General Use 


On the other hand, 45 superintendents, or 45.9 
per cent of all who reported, employ a more or 
less standardized mechanical form on which to 
secure data pertaining to the candidates who 
apply to them for positions. Twenty-seven of 
these ask that a check be made against certain 
items. These items are usually arranged in order, 
with five columns of qualities marked off at the 
right, such as best, above average, average, below 
average and poor, or such as superior, strong, 
average, doubtful, weak, or possibly such as ex- 
cellent, good, moderate, slight, unsatisfactory. 
Fourteen request the underlining of certain de- 
scriptive words used to express quality. These 
descriptive words are similar to the ones used 
in the columnar form mentioned. Four other 
superintendents request the recipient to en- 
circle numbers or letters that denote degrees of 
quality or proficiency. Except for the slight dif- 
ferences in arrangement, the three schemes men- 
tioned here are similar. 


*Parts 1 and 2 of this article appeared in the January and February 
issues of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 


In the range or scope of the information 
sought about each candidate and in the detailed 
character of the questions asked there are, how- 
ever, conspicuous variations. A few content 
themselves merely by asking for information 
about the candidate which he may give in the 
way he thinks best. Others ask a few general 
questions only, possibly ten or fifteen. Others ask 
a number of general questions and then supple- 
ment these by an array of specific, detailed ques- 
tions. Finally there are those who go into great 
minutiae on every point. 


Similarity Is Considerable 


A considerable similarity is to be found in the 
kinds of information sought about candidates. 
The differences, however, are also conspicuous. 
Perhaps a rough grouping of items found on 
most forms might give the following categories: 
(1) personality traits; (2) character traits; (3) 
education; (4) teaching achievements; (5) pro- 
fessional attitudes; (6) social interests; (7) mis- 
cellaneous facts. 

Each of these groups will be considered in 
some detail. 

Personality traits: Just what constitutes per- 
sonality none perhaps can say. Employing agen- 
cies, however, recognize its importance by includ- 
ing reference to it in their letters of inquiry. 
Thirty-six of the 85 blanks analyzed merely use 
the word, personality, and leave it to the person 
answering to interpret and apply the meaning 
of the word as he sees fit. Sixty-three of the 85 
specifically ask about the personal appearance of 
the candidate, often coupling the query with the 
expression, taste in dress, or merely, dress. 

Sixty categorically inquire about the appli- 
cant’s health and vigor. Forty-seven ask if the 
candidate has any bodily defects, while 32 ask if 
he has any peculiarities of manner or expression 
that will tend to interfere with his teaching work. 
Twenty-one inquire about poise and self-control 
and 18 ask if the voice is pleasant, harsh or 
feeble. Nine wish to know the candidate’s habits 
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respecting neatness, two his bearing, one his tem- 
perament, one his force, one his bringing up or 
home surroundings, and one asks, “Has he any 
display of nerves?” Clearly, some of the expres- 
sions used need defining and frequently the in- 
quirer seeks to do this. 

One superintendent explains personal appear- 
ance to mean a pleasing face and figure, a dress 
that attracts no attention and the sensible use 
of cosmetics. Another defines self-control as the 
ability to handle all situations that arise and 
maintain a well balanced poise. More commonly, 
however, the employing agent, instead of defining 
the terms he uses, gives the generic or general 
word followed by several explanatory terms which 
express its meaning positively and negatively. 
Self-control is explained thus: calm, optimistic, 
cheerful, adaptable, nervous, impatient, irritable, 
sulky. Additional inquiries that perhaps fall 
under this general classification of traits are: 
disposition, orderliness, sense of humor and 
cheerfulness. 

Character traits: Fifty-eight of the forms ex- 
amined contain the word character and moral 
character as a cue to securing responses from 
persons to whom candidates have referred; 58 
also speak of the spirit of cooperation; 30 use 
the word, tact; 29 the word, loyalty; 25 the ex- 
pression, initiative and resourcefulness, and 21 
mention energy, optimism and enthusiasm. Other 
terms and expressions to be found are: industry, 
punctuality, carry responsibility, persistence, 
adaptability, reliability, temperament and inspi- 
rational power. 


Questions Relating to Moral Character 


Some school authorities inquire more particu- 
larly into traits or habits relating to moral char- 
acter. Thus, two superintendents ask, “What is 
the candidate’s general demeanor?” Six inquire, 
“What is the candidate’s behavior away from 
school?” Two question, “What is the candidate’s 
attitude toward the opposite sex?” One asks, 
“Does the candidate give due care to his or her 
reputation?” One asks, “What are the candi- 
date’s relations with pupils?” Eight merely sug- 
gest the question by using the word, discretion. 
On the other hand certain expressions appear to 
connote more of the intellectual qualities than the 
emotional ones. These include such questions as: 
Has he a judicial sense? What is his attitude in 
business dealings? What is his general intelli- 
gence? What is his intelligence score? Does he 
have common sense? 

Education: Under the heading of education, 
24 superintendents merely use the word, prepa- 
ration, and expect the responder to elaborate as 
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he will; 66 ask definitely about the scholarship 
the candidate possesses; 14 inquire about the cul- 
ture and refinement of the applicant; 26 ask what 
has been the applicant’s professional spirit and 
interest; 20 ask if the candidate has capacity for 
growth, and 17 inquire respecting the candidate’s 
use of English. 

General teaching achievements: Under this 
caption a variety of questions is commonly asked. 
Twenty-one superintendents inquire in general 
terms about the success of the candidate; 12 re- 
quest the recipients to give a general estimate of 
the candidate’s achievements; 63 ask specifically 
about discipline; 59 inquire respecting the appli- 
cant’s instructional skill; 11 ask concerning his 
power of management; 20 desire to know whether 
the individual prepares daily work carefully; 12 
wish to be informed whether or not the applicant 
takes suggestions kindly; 2 others ask if the in- 
dividual uses the suggestions made. Eleven 
inquire if the applicant is skillful in motivating 
work and six inquire if he gives attention to the 
individual needs of pupils. 


Discovering the Candidate’s Interests 


Other queries asked here are: Is the candidate 
prompt and punctual in making up reports? Is 
he attentive to the room? Does he show an in- 
terest and ability in extra-curricular activities? 
For what types or grades of work is he best 
suited? Does he show evidence of a desire to 
improve? Does he have a professional attitude? 
Does he take responsibility for building up disci- 
pline? Has he ever failed of reappointment? Is 
he a leader? Is he willing to be supervised? 
Does he complain about extra work? 

Attitudes and relationships: The following are 
the questions asked by various superintendents in 
their efforts to discover the candidate’s interests 
and attitudes toward the school, the community, 
his fellow beings and in respect to professional 
questions generally: What is his attitude toward 
children? What is his understanding of children? 
What is his standing with pupils? Is he com- 
panionable with children? Does he take an inter- 
est in the physical welfare of the child? Is he 
interested in the life of children? 

What is his attitude toward his fellow teach- 
ers? What is his attitude toward administrative 
officers? What is his influence on his co-workers? 
Is he companionable with his associates? What 
is his standing with his associates? Does he work 
harmoniously with his associates? Does he make 
any voluntary contributions to the school life? 
What are his ability and willingness to assist in 
the general affairs of the school? Is he willing 
to carry responsibility? Is he interested in the 
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community and its problems? Does he seek the 
cooperation of parents? What influence does he 
exert upon the community? What is his standing 
in the community? What is his standing with 
parents? What is his attitude toward work? 
What interest has he in new methods? What in- 
terest has he in teachers’ meetings? What inter- 
ests has he in professional literature? 

Effects of teaching: While nearly every super- 
intendent asks about the instructional skill pos- 
sessed by the applicant, not many go into detail 
and inquire as to what the permanent effects of 
the teaching are upon pupils. A few, however, 
do. The following questions constitute the entire 
list of such inquiries to be found among the 85 
forms examined (thirteen it will be remembered 
use no set forms). What is the effect of his 
teaching upon the growth and general develop- 
ment of children? (11) The moral habits of chil- 
dren? (10) The habits of industry of chil- 
dren? (5) The growth of pupils in knowledge 
and technique? (4) The promotion of self-con- 
trol among children? (1) The attention and re- 
sponsiveness of the class? (7) The responsive- 
ness of children to his leadership? (1) The 
ability to awaken interests, ambitions and efforts? 
(4) The ability to arouse school spirit? (1) 

Social qualities: No doubt for most superin- 
tendents questions relating to personality and 
character are intended to reveal at least some of 
the social characteristics of the applicant. How- 
ever, frequently more explicit inquiries are made 
in this field. Thus, 14 individuals ask about the 
“social vision and background” of candidates. 
Eight ask, “To what extent does society take too 
much time and thought?” Six inquire, “What 
are the candidate’s social qualities?” Six others 
ask, “What can you say of the social disposition 
of the candidate?” Eight ask, “Is the applicant 
socially discreet?” Two others phrase the idea 
thus, “To what degree does the applicant show 
good sense in respect to the customs and public 
opinion of the community?” 


Seeking the Basis of Judgments 


Personal connections and predilections: Super- 
intendents in making their inquiries about can- 
didates naturally desire to know upon what basis 
the judgments are built. They also like to know 
how the advocate would act under conditions sim- 
ilar to those in which the prospective employer 
finds himself. Consequently questions like the 
following are common: How long have you 
known the candidate? What have been your op- 
portunities for observing the candidate at work? 
Would you yourself employ this candidate for a 
like position in your schools? Are there any 
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reasons why this candidate should not be con- 
sidered for the position sought? Do you unquali- 
fiedly recommend the candidate? Do you desire 
to retain the candidate? Why is the candidate 
leaving your system? With reference to culture, 
and refinement and manners, would you be pleased 
to put your own children under Miss Blank’s 
influence? 

Miscellaneous inquiries: While the items al- 
ready mentioned for the most part constitute the 
typical sets of data commonly sought from ac- 
quaintances of candidates, a few other kinds of 
queries may be mentioned. Thus, eight persons 
only make any mention of church relationships, 
although two ask, “What can be said of the can- 
didate’s observance of the Sabbath?” One in- 
quires whether the candidate “attends church reg- 
ularly.” Eighteen individuals ask, ““What are the 
candidate’s greatest elements of strength?” Nine- 
teen ask about his greatest “‘weaknesses.” 


Isolated and Unique Questions 


Other more or less isolated and unique ques- 
tions found on the various blanks are as follows: 
Has the candidate ever shown any tendency to- 
ward extreme radicalism? Is the candidate bril- 
liant or steady? Does the candidate profit from 
experience? Does the candidate have a profes- 
sional vision? What is the candidate’s general 
intelligence and acumen? What are the most un- 
satisfactory features of the candidate’s work? 
The most satisfactory features? Can the candi- 
date manage details? Has the candidate ability 
to create a working environment? What is the 
candidate’s influence on the school atmosphere? 
Does the applicant use tobacco, liquor or nar- 
cotics in any form? Does the candidate get good 
results without friction? 

The list continues: Is the candidate a promi- 
nent force for good with the student body out- 
side the classroom? What personal interest has 
the candidate shown in the home conditions and 
neighborhood surroundings of the pupils? What 
use does the candidate make of scholarships? 
Does the candidate participate in school activi- 
ties? Can the candidate’s statement in regard 
to be entirely relied upon? Has the can- 
didate school spirit? Has the candidate original- 
ity? Has the candidate an easy and dignified 
manner? Is the candidate prudent in her daily 
life? Is the candidate a student or is she mark- 
ing time? Does the candidate put school work 
first? Has the candidate initiative and driving 
force? Does the candidate command a whole- 
some respect from pupils? 

Further inquiries include: Is the candidate 
prudent in talking about school affairs? Does 
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the candidate take advice gracefully? Is the can- 
didate given to complaining? Is the candidate 
agreeable to work with? Is the candidate conten- 
tious? Does the applicant take advantage of all 
available means to promote professional growth? 
As compared with teachers whom you have known 
of the same general grade, would you rank this 
one in the highest 10 per cent, the next 15 per 
cent, the second 25 per cent, the third 25 per cent, 
the fourth 25 per cent? What is the candidate’s 
attitude toward superiors? Is the candidate 
painstaking, earnest and conscientiously faithful 
in her work? Is the applicant pleasant and 
agreeable in voice and manner? 


Methods of Three Superintendents 


Finally, there are here reproduced excerpts 
from these blanks for the purpose of showing 
how clarity of terms and definiteness of mean- 
ings are sought by three superintendents. The 
first excerpt is comprehensive, the second relates 
to a limited group of items and the third con- 
cerns personal data only. 

Exhibit A 

canes has applied here for a position as...... 
and refers to you. We shall greatly appreciate 
it if you will fill out this form at your earliest 
convenience, answering all questions as you would 
have me answer them for a candidate being con- 
sidered by you for employment. All information 
will be treated as confidential. 

Sincerely yours, 

Checking symbols: 

S—Superior, upper 10% ; G—Good, upper 25% ; 
A—Average, middle 50%; P—Poor, lower 15%. 

1. Character—cherishes ideals and standards. 

2. Scholarship—scope and mastery of essen- 
tials in academic and professional subjects...... 

3. Skill in teaching—judge largely by results. 

4. Health and physical vigor—free from 
chronic ailments 

5. Personal appearance — pleasing face and 
figure, dress attracts no attention to itself, sen- 
ee NS ao wns oaee ele nee shawnee 

6. Self-control—ability to handle all situations 
that arise and maintain a well balanced poise.... 

7. Enthusiasm—alert and responsive, men- 
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7. 
tally keen 
8. Tact—ability to handle all situations with 
skill and discernment 
9. Decisiveness — ability to make decisions 
promptly 
10. Sympathy—ability to appreciate the pu- 
We aS ck eden ee newhcaows 
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11. Fair-mindedness—ability to forget self in 


kk SUM ey err re ree Ny 
12. Cooperativeness—with pupils, teachers 
ok wo i o05's04 4nd ddheesaanaawens 
13. Discipline—without apparent effort ..... 


14. Leadership qualities—aggressive, self- 
confident, independent and possessing initiative. . 
15. Resourcefulness—ability to turn an unex- 
pected situation to good account............... 
16. Faithful and trustworthy — dependable, 
reliable, with a sense of responsibility in relation 
to social and professional duties............... 
17. Command of good oral expression....... 
18. Social qualities— refinement, courteous 
ee ere ret 
19. Sense of humor—open-minded apprecia- 
tion of the child’s reaction to all classroom 
situations 
20. What is basis of your judgment in above 
answers? 
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Exhibit B 

Please underline the word or phrase that you 
think best describes the applicant’s qualities and 
abilities mentioned in the following list: 

1. Instructional ability: weak, doubtful, me- 
dium, strong, exceptionally strong. 

2. Personality: jarring, unattractive, medium, 
agreeable, highly attractive. 

3. Cooperation: perverse, temperamental, 
medium, willing, eager. 


4. Managerial ability: weak, doubtful, me- 
dium, strong, exceptionally strong. 
5. Speech (English, voice, etc.): disagree- 


able, questionable, medium, pleasing, charming. 

6. Scholarship: low, poor, medium, good, ex- 
cellent. 

Exhibit C 

Please underline the words or phrases which 
best reflect your estimate of each quality listed: 

Personal data: 

1. Character: above reproach, questionable. 

2. Appearance: very pleasing, neat, poor 
taste, unacceptable. 

3. Bearing: decisive, neutral, indecisive, un- 
dignified. 

4. Health: excellent, strong, good, sickly. 

5. Tact: very tactful, tactful, acceptable, not 
tactful. 

6. Fair-mindedness: unprejudiced, easily prej- 
udiced. 

7. Orderliness: very orderly, orderly, not or- 
derly. 

8. Cheerfulness: consistently good natured, 
easily depressed, melancholy. 
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9. Punctuality: always punctual, usually punc- 
tual, seldom punctual. 

Certain formal items of course are also to be 
found on all or most of the blanks. Besides the 
introductory paragraph containing the request 
for information, space is commonly left for the 
signature of the person giving the information, 
together with his title and position. Most blanks 
likewise either state that the information given 
will be held strictly confidential or ask if it is 
desired that it be thus held confidential. Most 
blanks further provide space for remarks or urge 
the writer to use the opposite side of the sheet 
for more detailed and personal data than the for- 
mal items specify. 

Many superintendents are extremely profuse 
and gracious in expressing their appreciation of 
the courtesy to be rendered, while others take 
particular pains to emphasize the idea that only 
frank, sincere responses are desired. Typical ex- 
amples follow: ‘We shall esteem it a favor if 
you will answer the following questions.” “Defi- 
nite information from a reliable source is of much 
value, your estimate is especially requested.” 
“Please indicate your candid opinion of this 
teacher.” ‘Kindly favor me with an opinion of 
.’ “Especially would I appreciate a per- 
sonal statement under ‘Remarks.’” “We wish 
you would be frank with us as you would have 
us be with you if you were seeking such a teacher 
for your school.” “I am sure you appreciate the 
importance of selecting for service . . . , I thank 
you for this courtesy and professional coopera- 
tion.” “It will be of service to both the appli- 
cant and to us if you wll... .” “Kindly give 
us your unbiased opinion.”’ “We shall be grateful 
to you for this courtesy.” “Thanking you in ad- 
vance for this courtesy.” 





Expressions of Appreciation 


Further examples are: “We shall appreciate 
having your most candid estimate.” “In the in- 
terest of good schools we beg your candid and 
confidential opinion.” ‘Please give me your best 
judgment in regard to this matter.” “I shall con- 
sider it a favor if you will answer promptly and 
freely, stating strong and weak points impar- 
tially, and I promise that what you say will be 
held in strictest confidence.” “I am ready to 
reciprocate the favor whenever I can.” “General 
testimonials usually do not deal with the weak- 
nesses of teachers but personal opinions are usu- 
ally frank and fair, therefore... .” “If you 
will furnish the information requested, we shall 
be under many obligations to you.” “I will be 
very glad to render a similar service to you if 
occasion ever arises.” “A discriminating, full 
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and candid statement of facts will be appre- 
ciated.” 

Other outstanding expressions include: “You 
realize how important it is that we recommend 
for appointment only those of whose success 
there can be no reasonable doubt; therefore, will 
you please... .” “Will you please give us as 
full and frank statements of your opinion of this 
applicant as you would wish to have under simi- 
lar circumstances.” “You will confer a favor on 
us if....” “You fully realize that one of the 
most important duties that devolve upon the 
superintendent is the selection of teachers. Will 
you kindly ....” “We know that you realize 
the importance of the questions asked on this 
blank and will give us a few minutes of your 
time.” ‘As one interested in public education 
kindly ....” “I am sure you can appreciate 
the importance of selecting for service in our 
public schools ohly persons whose character, pro- 
fessional preparation, experience, and personality 
ensure success. Will you please . ~ 


Efficiency Records or Rating Schemes 


Of the 110 superintendents from whom replies 
were received relating to efficiency record forms 
or rating schemes for teachers, 30 employ some 
kind of a semiflexible card; 10 make use of a 
letter form; 22 declare that they have no type 
forms and make no use whatever of formal rating 
devices, while 6 say they not only do not use 
rating schemes but are opposed on principle to 
doing so. 

Of the 30 who make use of cards, 20 have 
cards 5 by 8 inches in size, two have cards 5 by 
7 inches in size, six have cards 4 by 6 inches in 
size and two have cards 3 by 5 inches in size. 

Considerable differences exist among the super- 
intendents as to the data taken into account in 
rating teachers. A few merely ask principals 
and supervisors to give them a general estimate; 
a few ask for a checking against certain items of 
merit and then ask for a general estimate based 
upon the specific judgments. 

Few, however, are as brief in their inquiries 
as these types suggest. Fifteen of the 30 forms 
examined ask judgments on from five to twelve 
fairly general groupings of qualities, such as 
personality, professional and social equipment, 
school management, technique of teaching, re- 
sults, or personality, class discipline, technique of 
teaching, pupil-teacher cooperation, preparation 
of daily work, initiative, classroom management, 
social service, achievement of pupils, professional 
attitude, health, personal appearance, or vitality, 
general personality, dynamic personality, growth 
and progressiveness, team work, attitude toward 
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children, preparation, skill in control and man- 
agement, skill in teaching (technique), and skill 
in teaching (results). 

Ten of the 30 efficiency cards examined, how- 
ever, provide opportunity for recording judg- 
ments on a fairly large number of specific quali- 
ties, although these are frequently grouped under 
a few generalizing headings. Five others call for 
specific data upon a number of qualities, but do 
not classify these questions. Of those that seek 
detailed judgments, 5 seek items on from eleven 
to twenty-five separate matters, 5 others seek 
judgments on from twenty-six to fifty items, 3 
have from fifty-one to seventy-five questions or 
qualities to be considered, while 2 have from 
seventy-six to a hundred such topics. 

Further, in securing judgments 24 use some 
form of a five-point scale to indicate degrees of 
difference, 1 uses a four-point scale, 2 use a three- 
point scale, 2 ask that the judgment be indicated 
by means of a graph and 1 merely asks the ana- 
lyst to check against the various items. 

The five-point scale provides for the degrees of 
highest, high, middle, low and lowest, although 
various forms are employed by which to do this. 
One superintendent appears to prefer the use of 
the digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; nine use descriptive words 
like excellent, superior, average, inferior, very 
inferior; 5 use the letters of the alphabet; 4 use 
letters of the alphabet and descriptive words, and 
5 use figures ranging, for each step, from 0 to 50. 
The four-point scale has the classifications, excel- 
lent, good, fair, poor; while the three-point scale 
employs the divisions, satisfactory, more satis- 
factory, most satisfactory, or excellent, good, poor. 


Converting Judgments Into Points 


Only 8 of the 30 cards examined appear to 
convert their judgments into points. Four of 
these make 100 points the perfection limit, 2 use 
900 as the ideal attainment, while one keys its 
findings to the pitch of 1,000. Where a point 
system is employed certain groupings of qualities 
are usually allotted greater values than are others. 

Four of the 30 efficiency cards analyzed de- 
serve special comment here, both because of the 
brevity of their inquiries and because of the di- 
rectness of their recommendations. Thus Akron, 
Ohio, asks for no specific ratings and propounds 
but two questions, namely: 


“Is work satisfactory? Yes, No. If not, is 
deficiency discipline? Yes, No. Name other de- 


ficiencies.”’ 

Then on the reverse side of the blank the super- 
visor is asked to state his recommendation of the 
teacher as follows: “Reappointment with more 
than the regular increase in salary.” ‘“Reap- 
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pointment with the regular increase in salary.” 
“Reappointment without increase in salary.” 
“Transfer to some other school or some other 
type of work.” “Dismissal.” 

Flint, Mich., after requesting the interviewer 
or supervisor to rate the teacher on six named 
items and also in general, asks the simple ques- 
tion: “Is this a desirable candidate—yes or no?” 

Trenton, N. J., requests ratings on four items 
and then asks, “Do you recommend retaining 
this teacher? A transfer? Increase in salary?” 

Dubuque, Iowa, requests rating on ten items 
and then asks: “Is this teacher properly as- 
signed?” followed by the statement, “Use other 
side for remarks and recommendations.” 


Voicing Objections to Rating Forms 


The following quotations are taken from letters 
written by superintendents who are opposed to 
almost all rating forms: 

1. We do not have a regular promotion form. 
Some years ago a form was used in our schools 
here, but the matter of rating was so intricate 
and involved that it was of little value. I should 
be glad to get hold of a rating form that would 
combine simplicity and ease in checking with real 
value in rating.—Guthrie, Okla. 

2. We have no form on which the principals 
are asked to rate teachers. They are simply 
asked to rate teachers on the basis of skill in 
teaching, results, discipline, management, coop- 
eration, growth and general estimate.—Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

3. We have no promotional rating sheets, 
since practically all salary increases are settled 
on the experience basis.—St. Paul, Minn. 

4. Wehave no set system of promotion rating. 
If a teacher’s work warrants her reappointment 
her salary is increased to a certain maximum.— 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

5. We do not use or believe in formal rating 
schemes. Our system is still small enough—220 
teachers—to make a personal contact with each 
teacher possible. We evaluate “general value to 
the school” as evidenced by leadership in extra- 
curricular work, personal interest in boys and 
girls, habits and attitudes, and influence on them — 
in contacts outside classroom as much more de- 
serving and worth while than the mere teaching 
of subject matter. This is a phase too frequently 
neglected by training institutions, since most col- 
lege instructors seem to be primarily interested 
in subject matter.—Green Bay, Wis. 

6. We have no promotion rating form, as we 
consider teachers’ rating a piece of pedagogical 
damn foolishness.—Eastern, Pa. 
(To be continued) 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


Competent opinion seems to hold that no 
price advances in paper can be maintained 
even if they are put forward temporarily 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, Proressor oF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND JOHN GUY 
FOWLKES, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





slight tendency to increase. As would be ex- 

pected, price trends on different instructional 
supplies show different tendencies in regard to 
price. Paper prices are not likely to advance 
greatly in the future. Although it is true the 
demand is heavy, productive capacity is far in 
excess of demand. 

Supply prices that are based largely upon tex- 
tiles are not likely to show any substantial ad- 
vance immediately. Supplies that are influenced 
by the price of leather may show some tendency 
to advance, as there is evidence that there may be 
an advance in the price of the basic material. 

The present opinion seems to be that chemical 
prices will hold fairly steady. 

The price of metals has shown a tendency to 
advance for some time. There are good reasons 
for thinking this increase has about run its course 


[ siete tendency * supply prices are showing a 


for copper and iron and steel and possibly other 
metals. Prices of supplies based upon wood or 
wood products are not likely to advance soon. 
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Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. 
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Editorials 


The Superintendency—a Learned 
Profession 
[or many people think that a superintendent 








of schools performs his tasks according to 

rule of thumb. They believe that he must 
be a good manager, and that he must understand 
how to keep the administrative machinery well 
oiled so that it will run without friction. They 
do not regard him as a learned man or a scholar. 
It is interesting and illuminating to hear unin- 
formed people say that a college teacher must 
possess learning and scholarship, while a super- 
intendent of schools need not and usually does 
not possess either, that all he needs is executive 
ability. 

This tradition has persisted from earlier times 
when a superintendent of schools secured his 
position through accident or through political 
propulsion. In a state survey of education that 
was recently conducted, it was found that in some 
communities the superintendent of schools was 
selected because of the reputation he had acquired 
for accomplishing things. No attention was paid 
to his intellectual endowments or accomplish- 
ments. These communities were perpetuating a 
practice that was general twenty-five years ago. 
It has, however, been completely abandoned in 
most communities throughout the country to-day, 
although the belief still lingers on that a super- 
intendent of schools does not need much learning 
in order to be an efficient administrator. 

The view may be confidently maintained that 
a superintendent of schools in most communities 
to-day needs to know as much pertaining to his 
profession as does the lawyer, the doctor or the 
engineer. These reflections have been incited 
afresh by the examination of two books for super- 
intendents of schools that have just come from 
the press of Ginn and Company. One of these 
books, of which Professor Reeder of Ohio State 
University is the author, deals with the business 
administration of a school system. Anyone, 
whether he be a school man or a layman, who will 
read this book will become convinced, if he is not 
already convinced, that no one can be responsible 
for the efficient administration of schools in an 
up-to-date community to-day who has not dealt 
deeply with the problems of efficient business ad- 
ministration. This is only a part, and really a 
small part, of his work as superintendent, but it 
is extremely important. 
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Anyone who regards the superintendency as 
a rule of thumb profession would be surprised if 
he could see how much is known about the busi- 
ness administration of schools and how much a 
superintendent ought to understand about busi- 
ness methods before he undertakes the task of 
superintending a system of schools. Even if the 
superintendent has an assistant who has charge 
of the details of business administration, the su- 
perintendent must know whether or not his as- 
sistant is employing efficient and economical 
methods. This book, it may be said in passing, is 
designed for students of educational administra- 
tion rather than for general or cursory reading. 


Pupil Administration Important 


Another book, also from the press of Ginn and 
Company, has been prepared by another Ohio 
State University professor, A. O. Heck, and is 
entitled “Administration of Pupil Personnel.” 
One might think from a reading of Professor 
Reeder’s book that it would be enough for any 
one man to have charge of the business adminis- 
tration of a system of schools, but when he reads 
Professor Heck’s book he sees that the adminis- 
tration of pupil personnel is of as great import- 
ance, to say the least, as the administration of 
the business affairs of the schools. If either one 
of them had to be sacrificed, probably the latter 
might better suffer than the former. 

Professor Heck’s book shows how far and how 
fast we have come during the last few years in 
giving intelligent attention to the problems of 
administering compulsory education, of securing 
attendance at school of all children of school age 
in the community, of dealing with child labor, of 
keeping proper records of pupils as they pass 
through the schools, of school census, of making 
reports of pupils to their parents, problems of 
marks, of failure in school, of age-grade progress 
in schools, of classification of pupils and of ad- 
justment of pupils to school courses. 

No longer can any of these matters be handled 
according to rule of thumb methods, and the su- 
perintendent who has not studied the problems 
critically before he assumes the responsibilities 
of the superintendency will meet many technical 
difficulties no matter how capable he may be as 
an executive and how facile and accomplished he 
may be as a mixer or as a politician. 

Mention has been made only of business and 
pupil personnel administration. The most im- 


portant task of all, educational administration, 
need be merely referred to here for the purpose 
of impressing the statement made at the outset, 
that the superintendency has become a learned 
and, it may be added, scholarly profession. 
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Ability Grouping of Pupils 
SK a hundred teachers chosen at random 
A whether the system of grading pupils in 
schools according to age has always been 
in vogue and most of them will say, “Why, yes, of 
course.” It is taken for granted by most people 
that, whenever it is possible to do so, pupils 
should be grouped according to age in order to 
promote economy and efficiency. 

But Doctor Coxe shows in his article, which ap- 
pears on page 47, that the grading system, as we 
know it, is quite modern. He tells an interesting 
story concerning the preliminary experiments in 
grouping pupils on an age basis. Originally pu- 
pils were taught in an individual way. But when 
the numbers of children who entered school in- 
creased so greatly that individual instruction be- 
came impracticable, then gradually children of 
the same age were rounded up and taught to- 
gether as a group. So it came about in due course 
that all six-year-old children in most communities 
constituted a grade, all seven-year-old children a 
second grade, all eight-year-old children a third 
grade, and so on. 

Doctor Coxe recognizes the economic and edu- 
cational problem of educating all the children in 
a community up to the age of fourteen at least. 
But he proposes a plan designed to group pupils 
according to ability rather than on the basis of 
chronological age primarily. Readers of The NaA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS cannot fail to be interested in the 
practicability and desirability of Doctor Coxe’s 
plan. The pages of this magazine will be open 
to any school man or woman who wishes to dis- 
cuss any phase of the Coxe proposal for solving 
the problem of grouping pupils partly on the basis 
of chronological age but principally in accordance 
with ability, so that children of superior intellec- 
tual endowment may have an opportunity to go 
forward in educational development as rapidly as 
they can, while the less well endowed children 
may progress as fast as their talents will enable 
them to. 


Tests Reveal Mental Ages 


In a survey of the schools of Mississippi it was 
found by tests in many hundreds of classes in all 
the grades of the elementary schocls that while 
pupils were grouped according to chronological 
age they differed in mental age as much as ten or 
even twelve years, in extreme cases. In a fifth 
grade, for instance, pupils were found who had 
a mental age that would equip them to do work in 
the high school if they were permitted to go for- 
ward as rapidly as their ability would have justi- 
fied. But in this same grade, working with these 
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advanced pupils, were pupils who on the basis 
of mental age should be working with first or 
second-grade pupils. What was happening in 
these schools was that gifted children were idle a 
considerable part of their time and were employ- 
ing their wits to devise mischief rather than to 
acquire knowledge. 

It can be said without hesitation that in any 
school in which there is no provision for ability 
grouping, pupils of widely varying capacity will 
be kept together in the same grade, and either the 
slow moving pupils will be more or less sub- 
merged or the more capable pupils will not be 
working up to their capacity and will be acquir- 
ing bad mental habits. This commonplace fact— 
commonplace in some communities but not every- 
where—makes it imperative that such a plan as 
Doctor Coxe proposes for segregating pupils ac- 
cording to their ability to master educational 
work should receive critical consideration from 
all school people. 
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When Doctors Disagree 


N THIS issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS Pro- 
| fessor Snedden discusses a subject that is 

perplexing most educational executives to-day. 
He advises that married women should not be 
permitted to teach in the schools. 

In previous issues of this magazine other 
writers discussed this subject and spoke in favor 
of the married woman as a teacher. Readers of 
the magazine will probably take sides in the de- 
bate according to their personal experience or 
their philosophic conceptions regarding the place 
of woman, the home and the business career in 
present day society. 

Possibly some readers will agree with Pro- 
fessor Snedden or disagree with him for reasons 
that have nothing to do with the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of married women as teachers. Some 
may hold that married men who have families to 
support should be given preference over married 
women who ought not to be obligated to engage in 
remunerative work in order that they may secure 
maintenance for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. Others may hold that a woman, married or 
single, should be freely permitted to earn her 
living if she wishes to do so, and that it is not 
within the province of a superintendent or prin- 
cipal of schools, or of a board of education, to 
decide against married women on an economic 
basis. 

During the last decade the question, “If a 
young woman teacher marries should she be con- 
tinued in her teaching position?” has frequently 
come to the forefront of discussion. Women are 
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practically excluded from many medical colleges 
on the ground that they will marry sooner or later 
and that it is wasteful to train such persons for 
the practice of medicine when they will probably 
not utilize their training for more than a very 
short period. 

Should colleges of education exclude young 
women on the same grounds? Every time that 
question has arisen during the last three or four 
years, young women have emphatically stated 
that they would go on with their teaching if they 
should marry while in service. Even if they 
should temporarily be incapacitated to teach by 
the arrival of children, they would as soon as pos- 
sible return to the classroom and go on with their 
work. They would engage assistants to take care 
of the children while they were teaching. They 
think they would be happier working outside of 
the home and perhaps adding to the income of 
the family than they would be in devoting all 
their attention and energies to home duties. 

This attitude is being taken by a large propor- 
tion of young women who are now preparing for 
teaching. And who shall say that they are 
wrong? Nobody has been able to show that a 
mother who has children is not as successful a 
teacher as a woman who has no children. And 
further, contrary to Professor Snedden’s views, 
no one has yet shown that a woman who teaches 
does not make as good a mother as one who re- 
mains within her home constantly. There are 
those who say that a mother is refreshed by 
spending a part of every day in work outside of 
the home and that she can exert a better influence 
on her children by being away from them four or 
five hours every day, than by remaining with 
them all the time. 


Caretaker May Help Child 


It may be that the training of a child is helped 
rather than hindered by having a caretaker in 
addition to a mother. If a mother would be hap- 
pier following a profession other than or in addi- 
tion to motherhood then she certainly would have 
a better influence on her children while she is 
with them. This problem, it can be seen, is a 
phase of a much larger problem which concerns 
the whole sociological and psychological situation 
and the profound revolution going forward in re- 
spect to the place of women in contemporary so- 
ciety and her own wishes and ambitions. 

The debate as to whether or not the married 
woman should be permitted to teach in the schools 
emphasizes the fact that there are complicated 
questions in education that are being settled at 
present on the basis of opinion rather than of 
fact. Some problems pertaining to the materials 
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of education and methods of instruction and of 
discipline have been subjected to controlled in- 
vestigation, and results have been secured that 
have a high degree of validity and practical value. 
But a problem such as is treated in Professor 
Snedden’s article has not yet been and perhaps 
never will be brought within the range of scien- 
tific investigation, so that it can be established 
either that married women who have children 
achieve as high success in all respects in teaching 
as do unmarried women, or that women who 
teach make as good mothers as do women who do 
not teach, or that the economic welfare of a com- 
munity is or is not disturbed by married women 
who are not discriminated against in their appli- 
cation for teaching positions. 
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A Decaying Art 


HE teachers in one of our great common- 

wealths are making a heroic effort to restore 

handwriting to a place of dignity and pres- 
tige among the studies of the elementary schools. 
Some of the older superintendents of the state 
remember the time when pupils had mastery of a 
magnificent style in penmanship, but they have 
observed that during the past two decades there 
has been a constant decline in the grandeur of 
pupils’ handwriting until it has degenerated into 
a “sloppy scrawl,” the phrase used by a superin- 
tendent who is disgusted with the exhibition of 
penmanship he finds in the schools as he inspects 
them. 

In order to prevent further decay of the art of 
legible and pleasing handwriting in this par- 
ticular state, the teachers have entered upon an 
elaborate program of drill on the elements of pen- 
manship. The surveyors observed teachers giving 
instruction in handwriting and they were struck 
with the complicated system that was being 
taught. A handwriting specialist in the state had 
dissected every letter in the alphabet and had 
classified all the different movements essential to 
execute each letter. Then it was decided that the 
only way pupils could acquire good penmanship 
would be to learn to execute with facility each ele- 
ment in every letter. 

Drill exercises are held every day. A teacher 
stands at her desk and exhorts and directs the 
pupils in their practice. Every movement neces- 
sary to execute each element in writing the letters 
of the alphabet is given a number, and the teacher 
counts, gesticulating at the same time, and the 
pupils write each element as its number is called. 
The penmanship period consists mainly in going 
through this calisthenic performance. When some 
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of the teachers were asked why they thought 
it was necessary to put pupils through such an 
elaborate technical drill every day, they replied 
that this was the only way to correct the tendency 
for pupils to “flatten out” in writing, until their 
penmanship became unsightly and undecipher- 
able. 

It was noted that pupils in these schools in their 
regular written work in languages, geography 
and other studies did not observe the rules and 
regulations in respect to penmanship that they 
practiced during the special penmanship period. 
The elaborate drill did not appear to have had 
much effect on the use of penmanship as a 
medium of expression. Some of the most faithful 
and successful pupils in the drill periods were not 
the most successful in the use of penmanship in 
their regular written exercises. They apparently 
regarded the work of the penmanship period as 
something more or less apart from the work of 
other periods, having an importance and a value 
of its own. 

Ornate, elegant penmanship is a declining art 
and it is futile to try to restore it by an appeal to 
pupils’ pride or by any kind of elaborate mechani- 
cal drill. Twenty-five years ago there was more 
leisure than there is to-day for the cultivation of a 
“fine hand.”” There was not as much writing to be 
done then as there is now. People did not live at 
as high a rate of speed as we do now and they 
could take time to be letter-perfect in their hand- 
writing. In those earlier times pupils were ex- 
hilarated when their penmanship was praised, 
and almost anyone was pleased to have his friends 
speak of him as a “good penman.” 


Now Condemn Ornate Style 


But all this sort of thing has apparently gone 
forever. We attach little importance now to 
beautiful, mechanically excellent chirography. 
Indeed, to write an ornate copy book style now 
would be regarded as evidence of a static, me- 
chanical temperament. We have come to think 
that a dynamic individual cannot or will not 
restrain his flow of ideas sufficiently to write a 
beautiful style. We condemn rather than praise 
elegant handwriting because we believe that virile 
persons have no time and no disposition to attain 
mechanical perfection in penmanship. 

Some studies have been made to determine 
whether university students who perform their 
written work with the pen produce as fresh and 
virile and connected content in their written 
exercises as do those who use the typewriter. 
Apparently the latter students are superior to the 
former in the content of their writing. Those who 
use the pen appear to be more inhibited. Their 
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expression seems to be conventionalized, inade- 
quate and superficial. It is as though the pen, 
when compared with the typewriter, is something 
of a barrier to vitality and coherency in thinking. 

Students have been asked to describe their ex- 
periences in writing with the pen as compared 
with the typewriter. The former is slower and 
more laborious than the latter. Taking 100 stu- 
dents who are facile on the typewriter and 100 
who are facile with the pen, the majority of the 
former write more automatically than the latter. 
The mechanics of writing do not impede and dis- 
turb thinking as completely in the case of the 
typewriter as in the case of the pen. Undoubtedly 
there are exceptions to this but it appears to be 
the rule. 


Typewriter Is Better Medium 


This leads to the suggestion that in this age the 
typewriter is a better medium of expression than 
the pen, and pupils ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to use the typewriter. If chil- 
dren could begin early to master the technique of 
the typewriter, it would undoubtedly prove to be 
of advantage in cultivating freedom and natural- 
ness in written expression. Further, it would 
benefit their spelling because the image of the 
printed word is established more easily and is re- 
tained more accurately and enduringly than is the 
longhand word. The child sees the printed word 
from twenty-five to fifty times as frequently as he 
sees the chirographic word. When he makes the 
word on the typewriter, watching it grow under 
his hand, the image of it tends to persist longer 
than when he observes the longhand word grow 
under his pen. Of course, if his written expres- 
sion must be via the pen, then he ought to learn to 
spell through the pen, but this is a relatively 
laborious and wasteful method of learning. 

One further point might be mentioned in favor 
of typewriting as compared with longhand writ- 
ing. Everyone knows that a child tends to put 
more effort into writing with the pen than is 
actually required to manipulate it. He interprets 
the difficulty of accurate execution of the elements 
of the letters to mean that he must put great 
energy into the process. It becomes a crude 
muscular task for him. With a young child, the 
task of executing the elements of letters up to a 
high standard of perfection leads to the energiz- 
ing of the whole nervous mechanism and this puts 
all his organism, which ought not to be active at 
all, into a tense and constrained condition. The 
control of a pen is strictly an acquired art, but 
striking the keys on a typewriter is more or less a 
natural process, much like the processes that must 
be performed in the ordinary activities of life. 
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Does Anyone Know What Is Meant 


by “Culture”? 


REQUENT editorial reference has been 
f made in The NATION’S SCHOOLS to culture as 

an aim of education. It has been pointed out 
that there seems to be little agreement among ed- 
ucational writers regarding the connotation of the 
term “culture.” It has been suggested that a man 
might be considered cultured if he were harmoni- 
ously adapted to his social environment and if he 
were able to pull his own oar in life, so that he 
would not be a drag upon others. 

Some correspondents have indicated that they 
would like a fuller description of “culture” as an 
aim in educational work. With a view to grati- 
fying the wishes of these correspondents, there 
is reproduced below a definition of culture ad- 
vanced by Professor Terpenning of the State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. The quota- 
tion is presented without comment, although it 
may be said that it has a certain modern flavor 
and is more detailed, specific and concrete than 
the definitions of culture found in most educa- 
tional writings: 


Gives Modern Definition 


“What, then, is culture? 

“It is to take off our shoes and tread with rev- 
erence the holy ground made sacred by the labor 
and suffering of the pioneer. It is to mingle our 
sweat with the sweat of the 100,000 slaves who 
toiled thirty years on the Great Pyramid in pro- 
ducing some work, tangible or intangible, which 
shall be of permanent value and help to preserve 
the sentiments and thoughts of the present for 
the future. It is to memorize a lullaby with 
which a hundred million mothers have crooned 
their babies to sleep. It is to appreciate a picture 
which detaches and lifts out of the confusing, dis- 
tracting details of every-day life some great ideal. 
It is to let the dock laborer or the lumberjack in- 
troduce us to that multitude of homeless, wifeless, 
childless men who are ready to curse God and die. 
It is to walk in the streets with the throng, and 
to find the meaning of life, vicariously at least, 
through sharing their purposefulness, even their 
desperation. It is to have a religious experience 
so sound that the gates of hell and the ministerial 
association combined cannot prevail against it. It 
is to read history and literature, and study science 
and art, in such a manner as to find one’s way 
into that great company, that apostolic succession 
of saints and martyrs, prophets and seers, tellers 
of tales and singers of songs, yes, and hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, and diggers of 
ditches.” 
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BonDED FLOORS for the rising 
generation »» from A-B-C days to college 




















ODAY they go to school on Bonded Floors! From 
kindergarten days—when children play in safety 
on sanitary, smooth-surfaced “‘game-floors’”—down 
through grammar-school, high-school and university, 
these resilient cork-composition floors add to the com- 
fort and attractiveness of modern school rooms. 
Write us for your copy of an interesting booklet 
entitled: “Facts You Should Know About Resilient 
Floors for Schools.” 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY Inc. 


DIVISION OF CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Authorized distributors in principal cities 










Above: 

BONDED FLOOR of Battleship 

Linoleum—in a laid-to-order de- 
sign — dark colored linoleum strips 
inset to form a circle and criss-cross. A 
sanitary and practical “play-floor”’ in 
an elementary school. 





Above: 


ONCENTRATION is 

} easier in classrooms equipped 
with sound-deadening Bonded Floors. 
Their resilient surface is pleasant to walk 
upon and they insulate against heat and 
cold. Liquids and greasy foods, spilled 
upon a Bonded Floor of stain-proof Sealezx 
Linoleum, are easily cleaned up and leave 
no disfiguring mark. 


an I ERE footsteps and other 
- ht: distracting noises are 
gu" muffled by the resilient 


Bonded Floor. A handsome floor of 
Treadlite (Cork-Composition) Tile in a 
luxuriously appointed university library. 


LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 
































This department will be devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of problems arising in the every-day life of principals 
and superintendents. The following discussions are based 
on answers to inquiries recently received by the director. 
Similar inquiries are invited and should be addressed to 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 





A Working Basis for Guidance in School 


Several inquiries have been made during the 
last few weeks concerning guidance as a function 
of secondary schools. In discussions of the re- 
organization of secondary education, large space 
has been given to the problem of educational and 
vocational guidance. An organized form of voca- 
tional guidance is a new function in our American 
schools. The problem of vocational guidance is in 
the experimental stage, but sufficient progress has 
been made in the field to justify it as a very im- 
portant part of our public-school system. The 
following outline’ is offered as suggestive of some 
of the fundamental issues involved in guidance by 
high schools. 

Need and Function of Guidance. 

1. To prevent the social waste of unguided 

ability. 

2. To provide during education “a life career 

motive.” 

3. To conserve human resources. 

Types of Guidance Considered. 

1. Educational. 

2. Moral and social. 

3. Vocational. 

General Objectives for a Guidance Program. 

1. General: 

To aid the pupils in the formation of ideals 
for making life adjustments. 

2. Specific: 

To hold pupils in school. 

To secure information for the pupils to fur- 
nish bases for vocational interest and 
ambition, conduct choices and judgment 
and choice of studies to pursue during 
school years. 

To open up the utilitarian value of the vari- 
ous subjects in the curriculum. 


1The material here presented is based on class reports made by 
graduate students at the University of Wisconsin. 


To help pupils to realize their ability and to 
approach maximum use of that ability. 
To furnish the teachers with information 
regarding pupils and conditions that will 
make for a better understanding between 

the teacher and the pupil. 

To study school problems and practices 
suggested by the principal, superintend- 
ent and teachers. 

To promote the interest of the public in the 
schools. 


Specific Objectives for the Several Types of 
Guidance. 
1. Objectives of educational guidance: 

To give information to pupils to help them 
choose courses and to plan their school 
lives with definite purposes and objec- 
tives in view. 

To train pupils to make intelligent use of 
such information. 

To assist individual pupils in solving per- 
sonal problems in school. 

To help make adjustments between teacher, 
curriculum and pupil needs. 

2. Objectives of moral and social guidance: 

To develop ideals of conduct. 

To furnish directions for leisure time ac- 
tivities. 

To help pupils solve individual problems re- 
lating to school course, association be- 
tween teachers and fellow pupils, and 
home conditions. 

3. Objectives of vocational guidance: 

To help the pupil find his vocational niche. 

To give the pupil “the life career motive.” 

To give the pupil educational guidance in 
the light of his chosen vocation. 

To place the pupil at work after the termi- 
nation of schooling. 
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A delightful student’s room, completely equipped with Simmons furniture. 
Bed No. 1665, Chair No. 105, Dressorobe No. 22064, Desk No. 105, Windsor 
Chair No. 22180. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS - SPRINGS «+ MATTRESSES * METAL FURNITURE 


of BUILT FOR SLEEP }- 


These 


Home Comforts 
FOR STUDENTS 


Cost Nothing To Maintain 


b from PURCHASE of sleeping room 
equipment for students is influenced 
by two considerations... Homelike comfort 
must be provided to insure the happy 
healthful surroundings that are conducive 
to scholastic achievement... Financial ex- 
penditures must be kept within a certain 
allowance. 

When you purchase Simmons metal fur- 
niture you are able to fulfill these two im- 
portant requirements. 

Simmons furniture brings the cheer of 
home into the student’s room. It is at- 
tractively designed, comfortable, and an 
easy Cleaning with a damp cloth keeps it 
always bright and new looking. 

Practically indestructible, Simmons fur- 
niture costs nothing to maintain. The ordi- 
nary furniture faults...warping, splitting, 
twisting, which build maintenance costs... 
are never encountered in the all-steel 
Simmons construction. 

Nor do you ever need to worry about 
damage from carelessness. The baked finish, 
famous Simmons feature, cannot chip or 
stain. 

Simmons steel furniture is sanitary. It is 
vermin-proof...and fireproof! 


Whether your needs be for simple or for 
elaborate models, you can get those you 
want in gay colors or in exact reproductions 
of fine hardwoods. Look to the Simmons 
line not only for better service, but for 
widest assortment of designs...and mod- 
erate prices. Send for catalog to The Simmons 
Compary, Contract Division, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ways and Means of Attaining Guidance Objec- 
tives. 


1. Make a survey of conditions. 


2. Determine problems definitely. 

3. Providing special classes for guidance. 

4. Use of teachers. 

5. Use of citizens and community organiza- 
tions. 

6. Special classes for guidance. 

7. Book lists and the library. 

8. Class projects handled largely by the pupils. 

9. Student council, studies, extra-curriculum 


activities. 
10. Various tests. 
11. Specially prepared counselor. 
Utilization of Tests in Guidance. 
1. The meaning of general intelligence: 
Abstract intelligence. 
Social intelligence. 
Mechanical intelligence. 
The place of tests and measurements for 
guidance in the public schools: 

How a knowledge of individual intelligence 
levels and of occupational levels may be used in 
the guidance of high-school pupils has been de- 
veloped by Proctor. Approximate occupational 
intelligence levels, as determined by Army Alpha 
Seale, are as follows: 


bo 


Median Middle 50% 
Unskilled labor ............ 35 21- 63 
Semiskilied ........ecceces 42 23- 70 
i se ee hes bes 61 26- 95 
Business and clerical ...... 96 58-145 
Pee 140 98-184 


In order to make use of this information: (1) 
classify all vocations under one of the five divi- 
sions; (2) measure the individual to-ascertain in 
which occupational level his intelligence falls; (3) 
counsel, advise and guide the individual accord- 
ingly. 

The foregoing information should not be used 
in a dogmatic way. There are so many abilities, 
capacities and traits that make for success in the 
various vocations that the basis of classification 
must be of a flexible nature. This basis of classi- 
fication, however, can be used as a means of dis- 
covering the kinds of occupations that a high- 
school pupil would probably better avoid. It is 
useful also as a means of satisfying a coun- 
selor that a given pupil has the mental ability to 
engage in the occupation he has chosen, provided 
other necessary factors conditioning success are 
present. 


A Suggested Program. 


1. Determine occupational intelligence levels 
for various occupations. 
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bo 


Determine intelligence level of the individ- 
ual to ascertain in which of the occupa- 
tional levels his intelligence fails. 

3. Hold personal interview. 

4. Ascertain mechanical aptitude of the in- 
dividual. 

Administer trade tests. If the individual 
is found to be mechanically inclined, ad- 
minister trade tests to determine the spe- 
cific trade in the group in which he is apt 
to succeed. To guide a pupil into a special- 
ized occupation requires a specified series 
of occupational or trade tests. The follow- 
ing trade and occupational tests are indica- 
tive of what is available in this field: Black- 


on 


stone, Stenographic Proficiency Test; 
Seashores, Tests for Musical Capacity; 
Thurstone, Tests in Typing; Thurstone, 


Engineering Aptitude Tests; Warden, Test 
for Knowledge of Tools; Benge, Test for 
Clerical Ability; Link, Office Employee 
Tests; Link, Factory Employee Tests; 
Link, Machinists’ Tests; Link, Toolmakers’ 
Tests. 

Those engaged in vocational guidance in 
the public schools should attempt to add to 
this list of tests other trade, occupational 
and employment tests. Many industrial 
and manufacturing establishments have de- 
vised tests that will test the ability of the 
individual for the trade or occupation for 
which he has applied. These, however, are 
not available to the public school. 

6. Administer educational guidance. 

Provide for vocational training. The cur- 

riculum should be differentiated and re- 

organized, and provision made for the ade- 

quate training of the individual in the line 

of work that has been selected. 

8. When training is completed, provide em- 
ployment opportunity. 

9. Systematically follow up each pupil sent 
into industry. 


~] 


Quality of Service Important 


From the foregoing data it is obvious that it is 
exceedingly difficult to place the different kinds of 
guidance within sharply delineated limits. Any 
form of guidance necessarily affects both the edu- 
cational and vocational paths of those guided. 
The value of guidance lies in the quality of serv- 
ice rendered rather than in the particular way 
in which such service is labeled. Since guidance 
is still in the early stage of development, no claim 
is made for the exactness and perfection of the 
suggestions that have been made here. It is hoped 
that they can be used as a basis of departure. 
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GET THE LONGEST WEAR 


out of your painted walls, ceilings, and 
woodwork by keeping them constantly clean 
with the use of 


Yrandolle 


ibrasive 


Detergent 











> 


Good paint properly applied should give you 
years of service, and regular washings with 
Wyandotte Detergent keeps the surface free 
from foreign elements which injure the 
beauty and wearing qualities of paint. 





An order on your supply house 
for Wyandotte Detergent will 
postpone many times the cost 
of repainting. 














The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Provisions for Unusually Capable Children 


A superintendent in Wisconsin has requested 
suggestions as to how special provision may be 
made for the unusually capable children. The 
following material presents the most fundamental 
considerations of this problem along with the 
plans most commonly used. 

Need for Special Attention: 

A considerable percentage of pupils can gain at 
least one grade in eight, where double promotion 
is encouraged, and still retain a high rank in their 
classes (25 per cent according to Keyes). 

Loss of interest, misconduct and indolence are 
the results of giving inadequate work to bright 
pupils. 

While few schools make suitable provisions, 
many superintendents are now emphasizing the 
need in their reports. 


Difficulties Are Listed 


Difficulties to Be Overcome: 

Absence of satisfactory systems of measure- 
ments with which to discover the really signifi- 
cant variations in ability. 

Scarcity of studies of supernormal children. 
The Children’s Institute at Clark University is a 
beginning. 

The impression that equal opportunity means 
uniformity and the resulting reluctance to advo- 
cate or to allow distinctions among children. 

Plans in Use in Elementary Schools: 

Skipping classes to save time. 

Minimum work system where bright pupils 
after finishing the minimum requirements are 
permitted to spend the remaining time either (1) 
upon work supplementary to the minimum, or 
(2) upon the work of the grade above. (Denver, 
Colo.) 

“Double Tillage System,” where the class cov- 
ers the year’s work in half a year, then repeats 
the work the second half-year. Only the excep- 
tionally bright are expected to be promoted the 
first half-year. (Woburn) 

Special classes to which bright children are sent 
either to gain time or to do more thorough work. 
(Baltimore, Md., Charlottenburg, Germany) 
The high-school preparatory classes are a com- 
mon form. 

Cooperation with outside agencies for the in- 
struction of those showing genius in a particular 
field. (Munich, Germany) 

Departmental teaching and promotion by sub- 
jects, used in many schools in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Used in Sheridan, Wyo., above the 
second grade. 

Concentric method, where two or three groups 
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of each class are formed, the weakest of which 
satisfies only the minimum requirements for pass- 
ing, while the others do more work but gain no 
time. (Santa Barbara, Calif.) 

Method of short promotion periods, various 
classes advancing at different rates, thus per- 
mitting the frequent adjustment of work to indi- 
vidual pupils. The St. Louis plan promotes every 
ten weeks and the Elizabeth, N. J., plan some- 
times as often as every five weeks. 

Reducing the time for the regular completion 
of the elementary work. Kansas City, Mo., has 
seven years; Lead, S. D., has six years made up 
of eighteen quarterly terms and three half-year 
terms, the latter conducted on the departmental 
plan. 

Parallel streams, or the Cambridge Plan, in 
which two or three classes progressing at differ- 
ent rates of speed are maintained throughout. 
Frequent points along the course are provided at 
which pupils may cross from one stream to an- 
other without loss of subject matter. (Odebolt, 
lowa) 

Individual 
eblo, Colo.) 

Special teachers to help either the gifted gain 
time or the slow to keep up to grade. (Batavia, 
N. Y.) 

The Dalton Plan, the Miller Plan, the Winnetka 
Plan and the Scarsdale Plan are all plans under 
which the basis of differentiation is the individual 
pupil assignment and rate of progress. They 
propose to individualize instruction for all rather 
than to adapt it especially to any one group. 

Plans in Use in High Schools and Colleges: 

Promotion by subject is now quite general. 

Graduation by credits instead of by years, 
which allows bright pupils to take more than the 
normal number of subjects and thus to save time. 

Individual help in study with little group reci- 
tation. 


instruction with no classes. (Pu- 





Washington May Centralize All 
School Activities 


The centralization of all school activities in 
each of the various communities of Washington, 
D, C., is now under consideration by school offi- 
cials of the city, a recent report says. This plan, 
if successful, will mean the establishment of large 
school centers. A motorbus system for the trans- 
portation of pupils will also be required. Radical 
changes in the building program will be necessary, 
and many of the present buildings, now consid- 
ered out of date, will be abandoned. 
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for the FLOOR - what are the Service Requirements? 


This room at BROWN UNIVERSITY called for 
(1) a tough, wear-resisting floor that would 
always be (2) quiet and comfortable 
under foot, and (3) could be laid in in- 









RECREATION ROOM 
70 


ld. The lette 
Bof Black Gold Passiey ss 
inlaid in a field of Red 
Gold Paisley. 


dividual design. 


Stedman Fibre Reinforced Rubber Tiles 


form the practical floor for the modern school. 
They resist wear. Their lasting resilience pre- 
vents noise and clatter, yet makes walking easy 
and natural. Their tough, impervious, sani- 
tary surface wipes clean. And their handsome 
color and grain in thirty combinations afford 
endless opportunity for individual design. 


These features are all matters of structure. 
Stedman Tiles are made of fibre-reinforced 
rubber: millions of minute filaments of cotton 
permeate and strengthen the compound, ever- 
lastingly reinforcing it to prevent chipping, 
spreading, denting, cracking. They also con- 
trol the interflow of the colored compounds, 
giving that fine detail, free from specks and 
blotches, that has always characterized this one 
material. 


The noise of scuffing feet, tramping up and 
down stairs to and from classes can be prac- 


tically eliminated by the use of Stedman 
molded stair treads. These are made of the 
same tough, impervious, fibre reinforced mate- 
rial that constitutes our flooring. Stedman 
Push Plates and Kick Plates for swinging doors 
also help in the reduction of objectionable 
noises throughout the school. 


We design, manufacture and install our 
floors, handling every detail for you. Our new 
catalog in color is ready: may we send you a 
copy? 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 


STEDMAN RUBBER TILE 


Invisible Fibre weed Phe gives lasting Wear 
S auty 
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Columbus Host to Public-School 





Business Officials, May 21-24 


HE National Association of Public-School Business 
"| omtcias will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at 

the Deshler Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, May 
21 to 24. 

Registration of delegates will take place on the after- 
noon of May 20, a reception for the delegates will be 
held in the lobby of the hotel followed by a “get-together” 
dinner at 6:30 o’clock. Those who will welcome the asso- 
ciation members to Columbus are Howard Dwight Smith, 
W. N. Drake, Erdis G. Robinson and James A. Maddox, 
Columbus Board of Education, and G. E. Roudebush, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Columbus. 

The convention proper will open at 9:30 o’clock, Mon- 
day morning. The president of the association, George 
King, clerk, board of education, Salt Lake City, Utah, 


George King, clerk of the board of education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


will call the meeting to order and the Rev. B. F. Lamb, 
executive secretary, Ohio Council of Churches, will give 
the invocation. After a program of music arranged under 





the direction of R. W. Roberts, supervisor of music, 
Columbus Public Schools, the Honorable Myers Y. Cooper, 
governor of Ohio, will give the address of welcome. Gov- 
ernor Cooper will be introduced by Warner P. Simpson, 
president, Columbus Chamber of Commerce. The response 
will be given by W. E. Record. Following the election of 
new members of the association and the approval of the 
minutes of last year’s meeting at Denver, Colo., President 
King will give his presidential address. He will be fol- 
lowed on the program by Henry Huston, auditor, state 
department of education, Trenton, N. J., treasurer of 
the association, who will read the treasurer’s report and 
John S. Mount, inspector of accounts, state department of 
education, Trenton, N. J., secretary, who will read the 
secretary’s report. 

Only two papers are scheduled for the morning session, 
one by E. T. Stretcher, clerk, board of education, Port- 
land, Ore., on “The Development and Use of a Detailed 
Budget,” and the other by Russell E. Tilt, superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio, on “A Study in Maintenance Cost of School 
Buildings—Contract Method Versus Regularly Employed 
Staff.” An outline of the arrangements for visiting the 
schools of Columbus will be given by Howard Dwight 
Smith, architect, Columbus Board of Education. 

Mr. Smith is also to open the afternoon session, which 
begins at 2 o’clock, with a paper on “Rehabilitating 
Obsolete Public-School Buildings.” He will be followed 
on the program by the report of research committees 
which will be presided over by George F. Womrath, busi- 
ness superintendent, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman, com- 
mittee on business research. 

R. R. Ritchie, business manager, board of education, 
Atlanta, Ga., secretary of the central committee, will 
give the report of that committee. R. W. Adkisson, clerk, 
board of education, Okmulgee, Okla., is to give the report 
of the subcommittee on the training of public-school jan- 
itor-engineers. John W. Lewis, director of business man- 
agement, Baltimore Board of Education, Baltimore, Md., 
will make the report of the subcommittee on the treatment 
and care of floors in public-school buildings. E. M. Brown, 
commissioner of supplies, board of education, St. Louis, 
will report on the selection, purchase, storage and dis- 
tribution of public-school supplies. H. C. Roberts, secre- 
tary, board of education, Sioux City, Iowa, is to report 
on fire and other insurance for public-school property 
and R. L. Daly, auditor, board of education, St. Louis, on 
public-school pupil cost accounting. 

Round table meetings will be held in the evening with 
those who gave reports in the afternoon acting as chair- 
men at the various conferences. The same topics as those 
reported on in the afternoon will be discussed at the 
conferences. 
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Make School Floors Quiet, 
Low Cost, Lifetime Floors 


with TILE-TEX Resilient Tile 















TILE-TEX Resilient Floor Tile affords the ab- 
solute quiet so essential in well-managed 
schools. It provides also the soothing under- 
foot resilience that educational authorities 
recognize as an important contributing factor 
to the good “nerves” required for good schol- 
arship. 


But TILE-TEX sacrifices nothing to possses 
this resilience. It makes a “soft” floor, yet 
one that cleaning materials, water, dampness, 
acids or wear won’t gradually cause to crack, 
loosen and disintegrate. It is impervious to 
damage from acids—will not stain, and is the 
only resilient floor tile guaranteed to stay 
down and give perfect satisfaction when ap- 
plied directly on concrete floors at, above or 
below grade. 


Composed chiefly of asphalt and asbestos, 
TILE-TEX Resilient Floor Tile has all the 
time—and element-defy- 
ing characteristics of 
these well-known mate- 
rials. It is waterproof 


The Tile-Tex Company 
School Division 


Chicago Heights, III. 


The TILE-TEX Company 


School Division 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Send postpaid your book 
“Floors That Endure” 
and give name of nearest 
TILE-TEX distributor. 


Methuen Junior High School, 
Methuen, Mass. 


School Board, Archts. 


Bloom, South & Gurney, Inc., Distr., 
Boston. 


Sunset Hills School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ingham & Boyd, Archts., Pittsburgh. 
Standard Floors Co., Distr., Pittsburgh. 








It is immune to age and 
Its first cost is its last cost because 
use takes nothing from it and replacements 


and fire-resistant. 
traffic. 


and repairs are never necessary except 
through accident or alteration. 


Available in seven fadeless colors and six sizes. 
Laid complete in one operation and used im- 
mediately—no waiting for drying or setting. 
Now serving in hundreds of school rooms, 
corridors, gymnasiums, auditoriums, labora- 
tories, dining rooms, dormitories, etc. Con- 
sult your architect about TILE-TEX life- 
time floors. And mail 
the coupon for _ inter- 
esting book—‘Floors 
That Endure.” 
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“Vocational Education,” is the subject that F. B. Ed- 
munds, board of education, Toronto, Canada, will discuss 


at the opening of the Wednesday morning session. Dr. 
E. E. Lewis, chairman, department of business adminis- 


tration, Ohio State University, Columbus, will talk on a 
phase of business administration problems and Howard 
A. Campion, principal, Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles, will tell about the Los Angeles school for jan- 
Only one paper will be given at the afternoon ses- 
sion, that by A. S. McAllister, chief, division of 
specifications, National Bureau of Standards, on “Facili- 
tating the Purchase of Specification Made Goods.” Follow- 
ing Mr. McAllister’s paper, association members will make 
a tour of the Columbus schools after which they will be 
guests at a picnic dinner to be held on the banks of 
the Scioto River. 

A. H. Bell, auditor, board of education, Gary, Ind., is 
the first speaker on the Thursday morning program with 
the subject, “The Work-Study-Play Program of Gary 
and Its Cost.” H. G. McGee, director, municipal research, 
Akron, Ohio, will follow Mr. Bell on the program with 
a discussion of the capacity use of school buildings. G. E. 
Roudebush, assistant superintendent of schools, Colum- 
bus, will speak on some practical economies in public- 
school administration, and Dr. P. C. Packer, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, will speak on schoolhouse planning. 
In order to give the delegates an opportunity to inspect 
various types of buildings that have been rehabilitated, 
no session will be held in the afternoon. 


itors. 


Banquet Thursday Evening 


The annual banquet will be held Thursday evening, 
with Thurman Miller, editor, Wilmington News Journal, 
Wilmington, Ohio, as the speaker of the evening. Mr. 
Miller is well known as a speaker and as a writer and is 
often called the William Allen White of Ohio. The musi- 
cal program for the banquet will be under the direction 
of Mr. Roberts. 

“Keeping the Public Informed of Public-School Activi- 
ties,” is the first topic of the program for Friday morn- 
ing and it will be discussed by Fred Charles, director, 
division of publications, Cleveland Board of Education. 
The only other speaker scheduled on this program is 
Frank Bruce, editor, American School-Board Journal, who 
is to discuss the future outlook in financing public schools. 
The question box will be opened at this session, and the 
delegates will also choose their meeting place for next 
year. 

The afternoon will be given over to the hearing of 
reports: the report of the committee on nominations; the 
report of the committee on “The Handbook of Account- 
ing,” to be given by D. D. Hammelbaugh, business man- 
ager, board of education, Harrisburg, Pa.; the report of 
the committee on “A Uniform System and Cost Finding 
by the Several States,” by J. O. Adams, business manager, 
state department of education, Dover, Delaware; a report 
of the committee on resolutions and the report of the 
committee on audit. 

The meeting will close with the election of officers for 
the coming year. Present officers are: president, George 
King, clerk, board of education, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
vice-president, C. E. C. Dyson, architect, board of educa- 





cation, Toronto, Canada; secretary, John S. Mount, in- 
spector of accounts, state department of education, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; treasurer, Henry Huston, auditor, state 
department of education, Trenton, N. J.; executive com- 
mitteeman, H. L. Mills, business manager, board of 
education, Houston, Texas. 


Williamsburg to Remain an 


Old Colonial Town 


The coming of Spring weather is giving impetus to the 
work of restoring Williamsburg, Va., to the condition in 
which the Revolutionary residents knew it. Work has 
been going on throughout the winter on a small scale, 
under the endowment given by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

It is planned to repair a number of the older buildings, 
destroy some of the new ones whose architecture differs 
from the old Colonial type, and to build others that will 
conform in design to the older buildings. The object 
of the program is to preserve the Colonial atmosphere 
of the town and thus to increase its historical interest. 
The exact cost of buying and reconstructing the town has 
not been determined, but the sum of $5,000,000 is in hand 
for the work. 

One of the reasons for the great interest shown in the 
work is the fact that Williamsburg is the site of William 
and Mary College, the first institution of higher learning 
in this country, and the birthplace of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Among the new buildings to be constructed is a high 
school, which will cost about $400,000. It will resemble 
in appearance the buildings of William and Mary College. 





Revised Charter Permits Floating 
University to Grant Degrees 


According to an announcement in School and Society, 
certain revisions have been made in the charter of the 
Floating University which make it possible for that school 
to grant college degrees in connection with its work. The 
degrees to be granted during its first year under the 
new plan are bachelor of arts, master of arts and a new 
degree, bachelor of world affairs. 





Lay Cornerstone at New 
Wilson School 


Woodrow Wilson was honored at the cornerstone cere- 
monies of the new junior high school, Camden, N. J., 
which bears his name. The occasion was attended by 
more than 2,000 people who heard Mayor Price proclaim 
Mr. Wilson as one of our greatest national characters 
and an inspiration to the youth of the country. 

The building, which will cost about $700,000, will be 
finished in October and, besides a large auditorium and 
outdoor gymnasium, will have accommodations for about 
1,500 pupils. It will be faced with brick and limestone. 
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A FILM LESSON ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 




















EasTMAN Classroom 
Films VITALIZE School Work 


Pieces of ther content, their 
construction, and their manner of use, 
EasTMAN CLASSROOM FILMs arouse 
a healthy, questioning attitude in the 


pupil...an appetete for project work...a 
stimulation to further independent 
study. They VITALIZE SCHOOL WORK. 


These films embody teaching material of 
permanent value....material which is in- 
teresting and thought-provoking. 
Practical educators coordinate it in such 
a way that it fits established curricula. 
Schools can use all or part of the ever 
growing supply of Eastman Classroom 
Films without in any way changing their 


courses of study. 

At the turn of an electric switch this 
materia! flashes on the screen in the class- 
room. Without a break in the lesson the 
topic under discussion is illustrated, am- 
plified, illuminated. The point is driven 
home with a clearness and forcefulness 
attainable by no other means. 

By vitalizing established school courses 
—by furthering the existing aims of ed- 
ucation—EAsTMAN CLAssrooM FILMs dis- 
charge the highest function of the motion 
picture. 


EasTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc. 
Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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“Education for a New World” Is 
Theme of Atlanta Convention 


HILE the National Education Association is hold- 
WV ing its sixty-seventh annual convention in At- 
lanta, June 28 to July 4, the first informal Inter- 
American Conference on Education will be held in the 
same city on the same date. Twenty Latin American 
nations have been invited by Uel W. Lamkin, president, 
National Education Association to participate in the 
Inter-American Conference on Education which has been 
called with a view toward the establishment later of an 
Inter-American Federation of Education. 
The first general session of the National Education 
Association will be held in the Atlanta Auditorium, Fri- 


Uel W. Lamkin, president, Northwest State Teachers 
College, Marysville, Mo. 


day evening, June 28. Chief among the speakers on this 
program will be William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education. The theme to be stressed at 
this session and throughout the convention is, “Education 
for a New World.” 

The second general session will be held on Saturday 
morning. The first luncheon of life members of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held at noon, and in 
the afternoon visitors to the convention will be guests at 





a barbecue given by the citizens of Atlanta. The third 
general session will be held in the evening and the pro- 
gram of this session is to be featured by Negro music 
which is being arranged by the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools. 

Churches in Atlanta and throughout Georgia will pre- 
sent the convention theme from their pulpits on Sunday 
morning. Vesper services will be held in the afternoon 
under the auspices of the National Education Association. 

The first business session of the representative assem- 
bly will take place Monday morning, this to be followed 
by the fourth general session and the fifth general session 
will convene in the evening. 

Combined meetings of the sixth general session and the 
representative assembly will be held Tuesday morning. 
These will be followed by meetings of departments of the 
association in the afternoon and the sixth general session 
in the evening. 

The second business session of the representative assem- 
bly is scheduled for Wednesday morning, after which 
the seventh general session will be held. Departments 
will again meet in the afternoon and the eighth general 





William John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C 
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—. LINES” —a new book just off the press — gives valu- 
able information on beautifying and protecting property lines. 
Also gives data on landscaping, use of various types of fence, plan- 


ning for gates, driveways and walks. 

Protect children . .. promote discipline .. . give added 

safety to property with a definite boundary line of 

Page Fence. There is a Page Fence expert near you— 

a local organization ready to give you complete service 
from first plan to final details of erection. 





* Write for name, address and the valuable 
book “Boundary Lines’’. Write today. Page 
Investigate! Fence Association, 215 N. Michigan Ave. 


(Dept. 75), Chicago, Illinois. 


Page Fabric avail- 
able in Copperweld 
non-rusting wire — 





no painting—re- 
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“‘Boundary Lines”’ 
contains valuable 
suggestions on 
property protec- 
tion. Write forcopy. 
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session will close the formal program of the association. 

Independence Day exercises will be held in the Atlanta 
Auditorium on Thursday, followed by adjournment. Ad- 
journment on July 4 will permit teachers to attend sum- 
mer schools or to take boats for the conference of the 
World Federation of Education meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 25 to August 3. 

Those who are planning to attend the Atlanta conven- 
tion and who wish assistance in securing hotel rooms 
should write to Fred Houser, executive secretary, Atlanta 
Convention and Tourist Bureau. Reduced convention 
rates of a fare and a half for round-trip tickets will be 
allowed by railroads. Railroad identification certificates 
may be obtained from the secretaries of the state edu- 
cation associations, the state director, National Education 
Association, or J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 


Work to Start on Bennington 
College for Women 


Within a few weeks workmen will start clearing a tract 
of fifty acres at the foot of Mount Anthony, Bennington, 
Vt., where the walls of New England’s newest women’s 
institution, Bennington College, are to rise during the 
summer. 

Before the autumn of 1930, when the first class of 
110 girls is to be admitted, buildings valued at more 
than $1,000,000 will have been constructed to house them 
and the equipment for the new venture in liberal arts 
education. 

The first group of buildings, of which the plans have 
just been announced, includes the main educational hall, 
which will bring the administrative and teaching de- 
partments and the library under one roof; four dormi- 
tories, each of which will house forty girls and a few 
instructors, and the gymnasium. The president’s house 
and the faculty club are already available. 

Students will be selected on the basis of their entire 
school record and social history, supplemented by such 
tests, psychological and otherwise as the college authori- 
ties choose to give. 





Harkness Gives $1,000,000 
to Near East Endowment 


‘he Near East College Association has announced in 
School and Society a gift of $1,000,000 from Edward S. 
Harkness to the Cleveland H. Dodge endowment fund for 
colleges in the Near East. The fund when completed will 
provide a $15,000,000 endowment for Robert College, 
American University of Beirut, Constantinople Women’s 
College, the International College of Smyrna, American 
College of Sofia and Athens College, Greece. The gift is 
conditional upon the completion of the fund by July 1, 
the closing date set for the campaign. Three months are 
thus allowed in which to raise the balance of the endow- 
ment fund. 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey Is 
Honored in Cleveland 


A memorable event of the Department of Superintend- 
ence program in Cleveland was the tribute paid to Susan 
M. Dorsey, retiring superintendent of the Los Angeles 
Public Schools, by the Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association at their fifth annual ban- 
quet. More than 600 persons were present when Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, 
and former president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, presented the American Educational Award to 
Mrs. Dorsey. 

The inscription on the award read: “Presented to Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey in recognition of distinguished service 
to American public education, by the Associated Exhib- 
itors of the National Education Association, Cleveland, 
February 26, 1929.” 

In his tribute to Mrs. Dorsey, Doctor Condon read 
excerpts from letters praising the work of Mrs. Dorsey 
written by outstanding educators throughout the country. 
Other speakers included Edgar Guest, Detroit, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, Tulsa, Okla., and the president of the National 
Education Association, Uel W. Lamkin. 





Progressive Institute Announced 
for Educators 


A three weeks’ institute in the principles and practices 
of progressive education will be conducted by the Progres- 
sive Education Association at Pennsylvania State College, 
July 1-19. It is open to teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents and others interested in the newer attitude to- 
ward childhood and in better schools, according to an 
announcement by the executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, J. Milnor Dorey. The courses carry college 
credit. 

Topics for the sessions are: “The Principles of Pro- 
gressive Education;” “The Progressive School in Prac- 
tice;” “Development Through Expression.” The _ in- 
structors and lecturers are: Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
Swarthmore College; Morton Snyder, Rye, N. Y., Country 
Day School; Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase Country Day 
School, Washington, D. C.; Rachel Erwin, Winbrook 
School, White Plains, N. Y.; Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Teach- 
ers College, New York; Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Bennington, 
Vt., College for Women and Hughes Mearns, New York 
University. 





Hill School Gift Provides 
for Hobby Plan 


Mrs. Alexander Hamilton Rice has made a gift of 
$300,000 to the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of erecting a general science building as a memorial 
to her son, Harry Elkins Widener who graduated from 
the school in 1903. The announcement is made by James 
I. Wendell, headmaster of the school. 
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“Students attend to their lessons 
more readily when there are no 
distracting noises,” says the 
teacher. ‘‘That is one reason why 
we favor modernlinoleum floors.” 
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Result of siz-year test—Armstrong’s Linoleum throughout new Portland Day Nursery. 


So it seems in Portland’s day nursery 


pers children scuffing where the quiet, charming deport- 


Kindergartens . . . and 


stamping, spilling things! ment of six-year-old Armstrong’s Lino- grade schools, private schools, 


No wonder that the kinder- Jeym has won new floor installations. 


garten, before all other class- 
rooms, must have a floor that 
gives the utmost service in wear, 
easy care, and cleanliness! 

Officers of the Portland, Oregon, 
Fruit and Flower Mission Day Nurs- 
ery think so, too. They gazed admir- 
ingly at the linoleum floor installed 
six years ago in the kindergarten 
where from seventy-five to ninety 
children have played contentedly. 
Found it quiet, sanitary, easy to 
maintain. Teacher’s pet, in fact! 

So they chose Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floors when they built the 
lovely new Day Nursery. The archi- 


tect approved. Now all the floors 
are Armstrong’s Taupe Jaspé .. . 
700 square yards of modern linoleum. 

Wear? They’ll last a lifetime. 
Easy care? “I’m delighted with my 
Armstrong Floors,” says the nurs- 
ery superintendent. ““We keep them 
in such fine condition by waxing and 
polishing with a motor-driven 
machine that washingisrarely neces- 
sary.”” Clean? The surface of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is sealed and pro- 
tected by the new Accolac Process. 
No spotting! No staining! 


high schools, and colleges... 
find Armstrong’s Linoleum 
just right wherever a modern, 
durable, economical floor is needed. 
Attractive? There are hundreds of 
floor designs to suit decorative 
motifs and personal tastes. 


Our School Service Department 
will give you personal attention in 
the selection of the correct colors 
and patterns. Ask also for a free 
copy of our 48-page book, illustrat- 
ed in colors, called “Endur- 


ing Floors of Good Taste.” 22044 
the burlap back 


Just write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, (A) 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 
for schools and colleges 


PLAIN w~ INLAID ~ EMBOSSED 


~ JASPE ~ PRINTED ~ ARABESQ 


~ ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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RicHARD M. MOLL, supervising principal of schools, 
Spring Township, Pa., has been elected assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Berks County. 


LIVINGSTON SELTZER, superintendent of schools, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pennsylvania, suffered a broken arm and 
MARTIN FOoyYLk, assistant superintendent of schools, was 
killed, when an automobile in which they were riding 
skidded and struck a telegraph pole. 


C. C. PEARSALL, formerly supervising principal of 
schools, Elizabeth, Pa., has been elected superintendent 
at Pitcairn, Pa. B. H. Byers succeeds MR. PEARSALL at 
Elizabeth. 


JOHN E. ERICKSON, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Portage Township, Mich., has been appointed to succeed 
THOMAS F. Davis to the superintendency at Hazel Park, 
Mich. 


D. D. Putnam, for five years superintendent of schools 
at Freeport, Mich., has accepted a similar position at 
Caledonia, Mich. He will go to his new position early 
next year. 


H. A. LirzNer has resigned his position as superintend- 
ent of schools, Concord, Mich., to accept a three-year con- 
tract for a similar position at Van Dyke, Mich. 


R. E. LANs, for the last six years superintendent of 
schools, East Lansing, Mich., has resigned. His resigna- 
tion becomes effective June 30. 


JoHN A. CRAIG, principal, senior high school, Muskegon, 
Mich., has been elected superintendent of schools follow- 
ing the refusal of M. W. LONGMAN, who has served as 
superintendent for eight years, to enter as a candidate 
for reelection. 


Dr. SAMUEL E. WEBER, superintendent of schools, 
Charleston, W. Va., has been appointed associate super- 
intendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FRANK H. Woop, for fourteen years director, school 
building and grounds division, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, has submitted his resignation to take 
effect on April 30. Mr. Woop has served in the education 
department for forty-six years. 


E. W. PLecce, principal of the Franklin School, Belle- 
ville, Ill., since 1905, has resigned. 


A. C. FRASER was elected superintendent of schools at 
Metter, Ga., following the resignation of W. T. KNox. 


H. H. ELuis, superintendent of schools, Columbus, 
Miss., for the last eight years, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Amory, Miss., to succeed J. F. EvANs, 
resigned. 


W. C. STEBBINS, superintendent of schools, Grand Forks, 
N. D., died after a short period of illness. P. H. LEHMAN, 
principal of the high school, has been placed in charge of 
the school system temporarily. 


Dr. BELMONT FARLEY, a member of the faculty of the 
Western State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 





been appointed assistant director of the division of 
publications, National Education Association. 


Dr. NED H. DEARBORN, director of teacher training, 
New York State Education Department, has resigned his 
position to become director of educational extension, New 
York University. 


FRANK H. Woop, director, school building division, New 
York State Education Department, has resigned and will 
become an educational consultant. 


A. J. STODDARD, superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has resigned to become superintendent of schools 
at Providence, R. I. He will go to his new position in 
August. 


Dr. Rovittus R. RoGers, for twenty-nine years super- 
intendent of schools, Jamestown, N. Y., died after an 
illness of several months. He was connected with the 
schools at Jamestown for thirty-eight years. 


HIRAM GOODRICH was recently elected superintendent of 
the fourth supervisory school district, Broome County, 
New York. 


EDWARD D. Myers, for ten years superintendent of 
schools, Catskill, N. Y., has tendered his resignation to 
take effect in August. He will retire from active work 
in the school field. 


WILLIAM MCNEELEY, superintendent of schools, Robert- 
son County, Tennessee, has been reelected. This will be 
his sixth two-year term as superintendent and his fifty- 
second year in educational work. 


W. S. HEUSNER has been reelected superintendent of 
schools, Salina, Kan. 


A. D. Zook, head of the Wellington, Kan., schools, has 
resigned his office to enter the business field. He will be 
succeeded by A. M. McCuL.ouGH, Paola, Kan. 


E. B. ALLBAUGH, formerly principal of Clay County 
High School, Kansas, but recently engaged in business at 
Concordia, is returning to educational work as superin- 
tendent of schools at Concordia. 


DoNALD W. MacKay has been reelected as superintend- 
ent of schools in Raton, New Mexico. 


HowarpD G. SPALDING, principal of the Ticonderoga 
High School, Ticonderoga, N. Y., for the past four years, 
has resigned his position there to accept the principalship 
of the Junior-Senior High School, Balboa Heights, Canal 
Zone. 


HAROLD MILLER has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Farnhamville, Iowa. Mr. MILLER, a graduate 
of Des Moines University, has been principal of the high 
school, Glidden, Iowa, for the past two years. 


C. W. WorTrINnG has been elected district superintendent 
of public schools, Nesquehoning, Pa. This action makes 
Mauch Chunk township school district an independent 
township. 
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CUCARACHAE’ 


Out of the Classroom 


There’s nothing that gives a school build- 
ing, be it ever so modern, such a bad name 
as the presence of cucarachae*. 

Once the news becomes bruited about 
that a school has cucarachae*, mothers be- 
come indignant, fathers abusive and the 
poor schoolboard gets all the blame. 

From a sanitary point of view the pres- 
ence of cucarachae* in a school building 
is unthinkable. From an economic view- 
point it is plain bad business, for the little 
toddlers have a way of destroy- 
ing things that plays havoc 
with depreciation and upkeep. 

Foresighted schoolboards can 
effectively keep cucarachae* 
and other orthopterous insects 
away from their schoolbuild- 
ings by specifying W. & J.Sloane 
Linoleum for floors. It is 
the wide open spaces of im- 
properly covered floors that 


*Vulgarly known as cockroaches. 





attract insects and provide hiding places 
which defy the most drastic methods of 
eviction. 

The super-smooth surface of W. & J. 
Sloane Linoleum, obtained by double-wax- 
ing at the plant, not only makes this floor 
covering exceedingly unpopular with in- 
sects of all kinds but makes it possible for 
the linoleum to be used as soon as laid and 
adds to the wear no end. 

School officers and members of school 
boards will find many other 
reasons — sanitary, eco- 
nomic and decorative—for 
using W. & J. Sloane Linoleum, 
in our book: “Linoleum 
—What it is—How it is made 
in the W. & J. Sloane Plant”. 
We will gladly send you a 
copy on — ioe W.& J. 
Sloane Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. 


This book will show you why floors of W. & J. Sloane Lino- 
leum are desirable. Write for free copy. Advertising Depart- 
ment, W. & J. Sloaye, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


W. & J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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Robert Hutchins New Head of 
University of Chicago 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, dean of the law school at 
Yale University, has been appointed president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and will assume his new duties July 1. 
He succeeds Dr. Max Mason, who resigned last June to 
become director of the division of natural sciences of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr. Hutchins, who is 30 years old, is the youngest man 
ever appointed to the presidency and will be the youngest 
head of any major American university. 

Mr. Hutchins was graduated from Oberlin Academy in 
1915, then went to Oberlin College for two years. In 1917 
he went into ambulance service in the World War, serving 
with the Italian army in 1918-19 when he received the 
Italian government decoration for bravery under fire. 
After leaving the service in 1919 Mr. Hutchins entered 
Yale University, receiving his A.B. degree in 1921. In 
1923 he became secretary of Yale, a position he retained 
after he was graduated from the law school in 1925, and 
during his professorship in the law school. When Dean 
Thomas W. Swan of the law school was appointed to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Mr. Hutchins was made acting 
dean and shortly afterward was appointed dean. 


Northwestern Receives $8,000,000 
Endowment for Liberal Arts 


The largest single endowment ever given to North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., amounts to $8,000,000. 
Plans are now under way to utilize this fund in building 
the most outstanding undergraduate school in the West, 
according to the statement of Robert W. Campbell, presi- 
dent, the board of trustees, published in the Journal of 
Education. News of the endowment was made public 
with the filing of the will of the late Milton H. Wilson, a 
clothing manufacturer living in Evanston. The fund is 
to be used exclusively in developing the college of liberal 
arts, the announcement states. 


Educational Research Fund 
to Be Established 


Honoring the memory of the late Dr. Edward W. Stitt, 
a memorial research fund will be established by the 
Edward W. Stitt Memorial Association, in the school of 
education of the College of the City of New York, where 
Doctor Stitt was associate superintendent, according to 
an announcement in School and Society. 

Administration of the fund, which now amounts to 
$4,737, will be placed in the hands of a committee of 
three consisting of the president of the College of the 
City of New York, the dean of the school of education 
and the president of the association, Dr. Joseph H. Wade. 
Several teachers in the New York City school system who 
have chosen for research, problems of special value to 
current educational practice, will be selected by Prof. 


Paul Klapper, dean of the school of education, to carry 
on the work. The income of the fund will enable the col- 
lege to publish the results of these studies. 

From the fund a sufficient amount will be retained by 
the committee to defray the expenses of placing a bronze 
tablet in memory of Doctor Stitt in the Edward W. Stitt 
Junior High School, now in the course of construction. 


New $850,000 Building for 
Spence School Is Started 


Work on the new building for the Spence School for 
Girls, New York City, has been started and in six months 
the school will occupy its new $850,000 structure. The 
building will be of Harvard brick and in the Georgian 
style of architecture. When completed it will accommo- 
date sixty resident students and 300 externs. 

The new school will offer girls a complete education 
from kindergarten to college. Included in the plans are 
a modern gymnasium, laboratories for chemistry, physics 
and biology, a large art room with a spacious north 
studio and an adjoining room where pupils can paint, 
model in clay, print, sketch, make costumes for plays 
and even tool leather. There will also be a waiting room 
for governesses who call for the younger children. 

Another feature of the building will be the school bank 
with its grilles, long desks and general equipment giving 
the appearance of a savings bank. Here students will 
be taught to balance accounts and budget allowances. 

The fifth to the ninth floor of the building will contain 
cubicles for the resident students. 





Board of National Education 
Appointed in Portugal 


To collect the necessary elements for a scholastic re- 
vival in Portugal, particularly for the development of the 
higher educational courses, a board, or “Junta,” of na- 
tional education has been established, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor announces. 

The board comprises twenty-one members, including 
professors from the three universities of Portugal— 
Coimbra, Lisbon and Oporto—nonuniversity professors, 
members of scientific corporations, men of letters and 
others. The decree establishing the board lists some of 
its functions as follows: 

To help all culture in the sciences, independently of the 
official institutions for instruction and investigation al- 
ready in existence; to improve the professional staffs in 
the higher colleges; to perfect and bring to the front men 
of average intelligence; to send competent persons to edu- 
cational and cultural centers in other countries for the 
purpose of establishing relations with such circles for 
the benefit of the intellectual progress of the Portuguese 
nation. It will also create missions for instructive ends 
and subsidize the publication of works of a scientific 
nature. 
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..when the field is Anchor fenced 


ROPERLY coached, well-equipped ath- 

letic teams are a distinct asset to any 
school. Athletic events not only develop 
a spirited student body, but promote a 
closer understanding between the school and 
the citizens of a community. 


A well-rounded program of athletics is with- 
in reach of every school. When the athletic 
field is enclosed by an Anchor Fence, gate 
receipts will more than cover coaches sal- 
aries, cost of uniforms and equipment. 


A lasting Anchor athletic field enclosure can 
usually be provided from the income from a 
single football or baseball season. Ask the 
Anchor Fencing Specialist at the nearest of 
our 75 offices to submit a plan of enclosing 
your school athletic field. 


ARCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 

Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; 

Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in principal cities. Consult *phone directory. 


SANCHOR ences 












Announcing 


A fourteen-inch globe so 
durable and light in weight 
the smallest children may 
handle it easily and safely. 
It is no heavier than a bas- 
ketball. 


A perfect medium for vis- 
ualizations in chalk. Chalk 
marks and dirt are re- 
moved with a damp cloth. 
Shaded continents with is- 
lands, principal lakes and 
coast-lines vividly printed 
on black constitute a com- 
plete but simplified back- 
ground. 


GARRIGLOBE 


Complete with standard, per- 
manent box, and colored chalk 


SED Gkeeeie acne $7.50 
Plain GARRIGLOBE without 
Re ticvatrbewian aaa $7.00 


(Suggested for classes. in 
mathematics and astronomy) 


Descriptive literature on request 


GARRIGUE COLLAPSIBLE 
GLOBE CORPORATION 


83 Washington Place New York, N. Y. 
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Comparative Study of Survival 
Rates Is Made 


A comparative study of enrollment and graduation fig- 
ures showing the survival rates of pupils entering the 
public schools throughout the country has been made by 
Frank M. Phillips, chief of the Division of Statistics of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, according to an article in 
a recent issue of School and Society. 

The study covers the eight-year period from 1918 to 
1926. Of every 1,000 pupils reaching the fifth grade in 
1918, the report shows, 634 reached the eighth grade, 342 
entered the high school and 139 were graduated. Since 
then the number enrolled in the early grades has de- 
creased slightly, while the number in the upper grades 
considerably. In 1918 the public high 
1,933,821 pupils, and in 1926 they en- 
not counting junior high-school pupils 
below the ninth grade. This is nearly twice as many. 

Making allowance for duplication, the report for 1928 
estimates that of an original 1,000 entering the public 
schools for the first time, 957 reach the sixth grade, 795 
reach the seventh grade, and 720 reach the eighth grade. 
No data are available concerning the number of pupils 
who complete the work of the eighth grade. 

Of the original 1,000, the 1928 figures show 605 enter- 
ing the first year of high school, while 432 reach the 
second year, 321 reach the third year, 262 reach the 
fourth year and 247 are finally graduated from high 
school. 


has increased 
schools enrolled 


rolled 3,757,466, 


Building Program Authorized for 
Alabama Normal Schools 


Construction of eleven buildings at five of the Alabama 
state normal schools and the purchase of sixty-five acres 
of land for the campus addition to the Jacksonville State 
Normal School were authorized recently by the Alabama 
State Board of Education. 

The new buildings, calling for an expenditure of $2,- 
000,000, will include classroom and administration build- 
ings at each of the four normal schools for white pupils, 
the administration building at the normal school for 
Negroes at Normal and the girls’ dormitory at the Negro 
Montgomery Normal School. 

The board also adopted plans for improving and beauti- 
fying the campuses at the normal schools. 





Night-School Classes Attract 
Farmers of Iowa 


For regular organized class work in vocational agricul- 
ture, more than 1,200 Iowa farmers are attending night 
schools in thirty-four communities this year, according to 
a report published in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Education. 

The night schools, which have developed from the ag- 





ricultural extension work, have been made possible as a 
part of the Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture work, 
declares F. E. Moore, director of the board for voca- 
tional education. The “classes” consist of a series of 
twelve to fifteen meetings, usually two a week, under 
the direction of the local teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture. The students may choose their subjects from the 
various courses offered. Discussion predominates in the 
meetings. 





New Addition Nears Completion 
at St. Joseph’s College 


A new college building to enlarge the present quarters 
of St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y., is rapidly near- 
ing completion. The building, one of the finest of its kind 
in that vicinity, will relieve the overcrowded conditions 
in the college. The cost of the addition will be about 
$500,000. 

The building has twenty-two classrooms, 4 class study 
room for the students in each grade, a number of lecture 
rooms and three laboratories for chemistry, physics and 
biology. The new auditorium seats 700 persons and spe- 
cial attention has been paid to stage and lighting fixtures. 





Woman Elected Superintendent 
of Reading, Pa., Schools 


Amanda E. Stout, who has served the schools of Read- 
ing, Pa., for forty-seven years as teacher and supervisor, 
and is now assistant superintendent of schools, has been 
elected to the superintendency to succeed Landis Tanger, 
the Pennsylvania School Journal states. Mr. Tanger re- 
tires September 1 to become president of the Teachers’ 
College at Millersville, Pa. 

Miss Stout, who is the first woman to be elected super- 
intendent of the Reading schools, plans to continue in 
service until July 1, 1930, when the term for which Doctor 


Tanger was elected expires. Miss Stout has announced 
that she will retire from active school duties at that 
time. 





Undertake Extension of Moro 
School as Memorial 


As a memorial to its founder, the late Bishop Brent of 
Western New York, the Moro Educational Foundation on 
the Island of Jolo in the Philippines will be extended and 
perpetuated by a memorial committee, the Journal of 
Education states. 

General James G. Harbord, acting as temporary 
chairman of the committee, announces that General 
Pershing has been asked to head the memorial group. 

The school, financed by voluntary contributions, is con- 
ducted entirely as an educational project and does not 
interfere with the beliefs and customs of the Moros, ac- 
cording to General Harbord. 
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42 Passenger “HIAWATHA” School Bus Body 
Suitable for Mounting on All Standard Chassis 


of 164 to 175 in. Wheelbase Range 


Write for Specifications, Prices and Discounts 


FITZJOHN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Det it Offi 2 e . 
5-208 General Motors Bldg. Muskegon, Michigan, U. S. 








A. 














Ease of Control. Rapid Circulation 1 of Heat 


Plus Lowered Fuel Costs vv vv 


with Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System was selected for 
the new Edison School, Rock Island, Ill., because of its vital advan- 
tages of ease of control, rapid circulation of heat, and the fuel economy 
effected by this system’s use of sub-atmospheric steam at mild radi- 
ator temperatures. Surely here are three reasons well worth your con- 
sideration in planning heating for your school. 

The Edison School contains 4617 sq. ft. of direct radiation and 9852 
sq. ft. of equivalent direct radiation of Univents. Dual temperature 
control is used, the room thermostats controlling the direct control 
valves on each radiator and the air damper in the Univents. Steam Cc. A. DUNH 









AM CO. 


is supplied to the mains through Dunham Sub-Atmospheric Pressure Dunham Building 
Reducing Valves, and to the radiators through up feed risers. Two 450 East Ohio Street 
Dunham Differential Pumps are installed on this system. CHICAGO 

Over eighty sales offices in the United States, 

Canada and the United Kingdom bring Dunham Look for the 

Heating Service as close to you as your telephone. name 
U.S. Patent No. 1644114. Consult your telephone directory for the odies of DUNHAM 










our office in your city. An engineer will counsel 
with you on any project. 


Additional patents in the 
United States, Canada and 
foreign countries now 
pending. 





Architects: Cervin and Stuhr Edison School, Rock I. sland, Illinois Heating Contractor: Ward and McMahon 


This nameplate iden- 
tifies a genuine Dun- 
ham Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap. 
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PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOG No. 16 on 
and Voc 



















Write for your Laboratory, 


Library, 


ational Equipment. 


Domestic Science 











"9—Student’s Double Purpose Laboratory Table (Chemistry and Agri 
| vhen limited space will not permit separate laboratories 





a double-duty alx paters and recitation 


1135—Student’s Biolog Table 
ta students face one ay 


i prefers uble to have 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and iiheass Furniture 
Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 





and 





Stage scenery for your | 
Auditorium stage. | 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
| your stage. 


i | Write us for further information or 
i | request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 






















































FOWLKES-GOFF 


MODERN LIFE 
ARITHMETICS 


A new six-book series of arithmetics 
for grades three through eight 


by 
JOHN GUY FOWLKES THOMAS THEODORE GOFF 


Professor of Education Professor of Mathematics 
University of Wiscensin State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Available also in three-book edition 


All the best from the past— 
All that the present approves. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Dallas 






Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 




















































IN THE HEART OF 


Roc ino 


at ADELAIDE, 
Charm i 
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Announcing 
the “900” Series Buckeye Heatovent 


The goo Series Buckeye Heatovent 
has been designed to meet the 
demand for a lower unit, one 
requiring less aisle space and performing a 
heating duty superior to anything heretofore 
accomplished by a unit heater and ventilator. 
It is designed for automatic control and 
eliminates the overheating and cold draft 
difficulties encountered in many other systems. 


The fundamental principle of the goo Series 
Unit is not new. It is simply a better method 
of applying our education in heating and 
ventilating to make a more compact unit 
--a unit which permits complete 
control under all temperature con- 
ditions. It has capacity to perform 


its full heating duty in very severe 
sub-zero weather. It is capable of 
complete and accurate automatic 
temperature control in sub-zero weather and 
will not overheat even in very mild weather. 


Its heating element is the Buckeye Sectional 
Copper Tube Radiator which repeated freez- 
ing does not harm. It is equipped with 
time tested, highly efficient Buckeye Multi- 
blade Fans. It projects but 94 inches into 
the aisle, and is only 34 inches high, which 
will allow installation under practically all 
windows without obstructing any of the light. 
It represents a distinct achievement 

in heating and ventilating units for 

school rooms, offices, churches, etc. 


Write for Bulletin Number 124 





i 


Mla 


THE 3 2 BLOW COMPANY 


Main Office ay 
& Factory 





ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DENVER 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Ui; “Late Ab 





Sales and Service Offices 


KANSAS CITY, MO. NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Columbus, 


Ohio 





RICHMOND, VA. SEATTLE CANADIAN 

SALT LAKE CITY pits OFFICE 

SAN FRANCISCO OLEDO TORONTO, 
YOUN GSTOWN ONTARIO 
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HILD 
FLOOR 


MACHINES 


USES Hild Floor Machine does five 
things. It will SCRUB floors spotlessly 
without the least splashing. APPLY 
liquid or paste wax and rub it thoroughly 
into the floor. POLISH waxed floors in- 
stantaneously to a _ beautiful non-slippery 
polish on which heel or foot prints 
will not show. SCRUB off varnish 
and SANDPAPER. 


No matter what kinds of floors you 
have the Hild Floor Machine will clean 
and maintain them, easily, quickly and 
thoroughly. 





“2 













clean 


Manufactured 
13” and 15” dia. brush, moderately 
priced and guaranteed for one year. 


Let us send you our illustrated 
circular and information about our 
FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL offer. 


HILD FLOOR 
MACHINE CO. 


108 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


BeautifullNewhilocr: 


One that would brighten your school rooms, be 





fireproof, sanitary, resilient and durable—which 
would be economical in first cost—and in mainte- 
nance. 


A Marbleloid plastic flooring will answer to these 


specifications and can be installed over your existing 
alteration. his 


floors without their removal or : 
feature alone will save you a _ lot You can have 
your choice of colors, assorted patterns, ete., and 
your floor will be manufactured and _ inst: alled by 





a manufacturer with 22 years of floor experience. 
No divided respo nsibility about its satisfaction. 

Find out just how we can serve you~ —the coupon’s 
handy. 

THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 

: W. 34TH ST. NEW YORK 
~ Type,” “Travertine Terrazzo,” ‘Marbleized 
Rubber Tile,”” and “‘Plastic Magnesia” Floorings ; also East- 
ern Agents for “Tile-Tex’’ resilient floor tile. 
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in three sizes, 11”, 
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GUARANTEED pRODU 


Ideal for Reflooring 


ASBESTONE Plastic Magnesia Flooring 
solves the problem of reflooring, econom- 
ically and permanently. It may be easily 
laid over either old or new underfloors of 
wood or concrete, making a beautiful, dur- 
able surface that is fireproof, hygienic and 
easy to the tread. 

The resilient and noiseless features of 
ASBESTONE also make it unsurpassed 
for schools, churches, hospitals and other 
institutions. 


send you samples 
literature? 


May we 
and descriptive 


FRANKLYN R.,. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


305 Madison St. Waukegan, Illinois 
Established 1906 

















THE IDEAL WINDOW EQUIPMENT 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





Auditorium 


Mobile, Ala. School 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS 


These blinds, easy to install and 
easy to operate, solve the prob- 
lems of the proper light and ven- 
tilation for the pupil in the school- 
room. 


High 


Ask for Catalogue. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
278 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
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Bell & Howell 


Filmo School Projector 57E with 45-50 
condenser, 250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, geared 
rewind and safety shutter. Price, with case, 
$205. Other models from $190. 
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Sowing Ideas 


along the path of 


least resistance... 






made easier with the New BELL & HOWELL 
FILMO School Projector 


The eye is the open road to the mind 
—the path of least resistance for new 
ideas. Modern educators are letting 
children find new pleasure in study 
and giving them a clearer understand- 
ing of fundamentals with the aid of 
educational movies. 


The new Bell & Howell Filmo 57E 
School Projector was developed after 
intensive research by Bell & Howell 
engineers working with educators. It 
is specially designed and adapted to the 
modern technique of training minds. 

The watch-like accuracy and pre- 


cision of all Bell & Howell equipment 
is the result of 22 years of experience 


as the leading manufacturers of pro- 
fessional motion picture cameras and 
equipment for a majority of the 
world’s greatest producers. The nine- 
to-one shutter movement on the Filmo 
School Projector eliminates all eye- 
strain and gives a steady, flickerless 
image of great brilliancy. Because of 
its great illuminating power this pro- 
jector is equally at home in the small 
classroom or the larger assembly hall. 
It is easily carried about in its light- 
weight, compact carrying case. 
Anyone can operate the Filmo 
School Projector. Threading the 16mm. 


non-inflammable film and plugging 
into the nearest light socket take but 


BELL & HOWELL 


SLL 





BELL & HOWELL CO. - Dept. E, 1830 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD 


+ LONDON (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) - 


Established 1907 


a moment. Then everything is ready 
to make History, Science or Literature 
assume a closer and more vivid rela- 
tionship to everyday life. After the 
film has been started, the projector 
needs no further attention, allowing 
the teacher to approach the screen for 
a discussion of the pictures. 


Educational films on thousands of 
subjects are available from many 
sources for rental or for per- 
manent library purchase. 
Send the coupon for complete 
information on Educational , 
Films and the interesting | 
new booklet, “Filmo in 
Schools and Colleges.” 






BELL & HOWELL CO. t 
Dept. E, 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. : 
Please mail me your booklet, ‘‘Filmo in Schools \ 
and Colleges,’’ describing Bell & Howell equip- \ 
ment for school use. \ 
I 

1 

i 

i 

| 
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City State 
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Satisfaction Follows 
Efficient Lighting 


HE scientific application of 

efficient illumination to schools 
contributes largely to educational 
progress—And by virtue of the 
development of artificial illumina- 
tion to approximate daylight, in- 
efficient lighting today is inex- 
cusable. 
KAYLINE UNITS, outstanding for their 





Literature and spectfca- 


! : . high efficiency and recognized for their 
tions covering Kavyline superiority are successfully solving school 
Units for schools will be lighting problems. They are rightfully 


lighting the nation’s schools. 


606 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


sent on request Samples 
may be had for test pur 
poses and our engineering 
department will gladly ren- 
Without obhi- 


gation, of course. 


Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment Since 1895 


der ervice,. 
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or Salisfactory 
Wood Floors 


laid over concrete 


ee. one 


“, 
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‘HE Bull 
Dog 
Floor Clip 
at work— 
lower cost 
—faster 
work — 
sounder and 
level floors 
—ELIM- 
INATES 
DRY ROT. 
25,000,000 
Gratis now in use. 





Complete cost data, 
samples, specifications and Securely ge ee | — 
other pertinent information Yer a ae 
vladly furnished. Address °% ©" your pay ro 


THE BULL DOG FLOOR CLIP COMPANY 
108 North First Avenue Winterset, Iowa 
15 Warehouse Stocks 185 Distributors 


5} 0) 8 @ Pay epalroa@ins 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 

















FAIRY L&SND 





GIANT STRIDE 


Your Child knows there IS a Fairyland 


Off to fairyland with the stride of a giant. Childhood 
is a life of adventure in the fields of imagination. 
Fanciful explorations keep the little minds active and 
develop the mentality. 

The Kindergarten, the primary school and the play- 
ground .. . here is the start to education through 
the exercise and direction of the fairyland instinct. 
The Medart Organization has been active in the play- 
ground movement from its inception. Fifty-six years 
of specialized manufacturing experience goes into 
making Medart playground equipment safe, durable 
and appealing to child imagination. 


The giant stride and thirty other pieces of 
equipment are illustrated and described in 
the Medart Catalog. Sent on request. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
3532 DeKalb Street Saint Louis, Missouri 
For 56 years makers of gymnasium apparatus and playground equipment 








Mews You Seen Marblmetal? 


Above is a photograph of a sample of the new Marbl- 
metal toilet partition which combines all the fine advan- 
tages of marble and metal. There is nothing like Marbl- 
metal. Send for this sample and see for yourself. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
917 Wayside Road 
ee 


Re prese nta- 
tives in All 
Principal 
Cities 


A Mills Metal 
Partition for 
Every Purpose 
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rate 


acids, wasted from 
chemical labora- 
tories, rapidly 
destroy ordinary 
pipe, and then 
attack the 
structure itself. 


when Duriron drain 
pipe is installed 

to carry acids 

and acid wastes 
there is no leak- 
age, as Duriron 

is immune from 
corrosive action. 


Duriron acid-proof 
soil pipe carries 

a twenty year 
guarantee against 
failure from 
corrosion; passes 
all codes, and is 
installed the same 
as x.h. castiron. 


full information 
in “Sweet’s” 

A reprint if you 
want it. 


The Duriron 
Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Now 
Standard Equipment 
with 
Boards of Education 


ECOGNIZING in G&G Ash 
Removal Equipment all the 


advantages essential to school 
use, Boards of Education in various 
cities* now list G&G as standard 
equipment. Modern schools demand 
modern methods—and G&G Tele- 
scopic Ash Hoists with full safety 
equipment completely fill this need. 
Send for catalog. Get all the facts. 
We will gladly recommend the type 
of G&G equipment best suited to 
your building. 
*Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, 


Cleveland, New York, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Kan., Jersey City, Scranton, ete. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
523 West Broadway New York 





TelescopicHoist 
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Stealing Stopped! 


Not by Discipline..... 
But by PREVENTION! 


There is a temptation about unlocked 
doors and pretty clothes and nick nacks 
that children in the formative period of 
their lives haven’t learned to resist. It 
is the ease of taking and “getting away 
with it” that appeals to the little boy or 
girl who does petty pilfering. Children 
don’t stop to think of the right or wrong 
of what they are doing. 

Now is when you must help them to think 

. and help them to form the habits which will 
mean honest young manhood and young woman- 
hood. With a Miller School Wardrobe, you 
teach them proper concepts in regard to other 
children’s property. The children recognize the 
precautions you have taken to protect prop- 
erty rights. 










Install Miller Wardrobes and stop school 


room thievery! 


Ask for Catalog W-7 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo, 


MILLER 
“1 0} 5 (010) BEY. 7.0: 0B) XO) 3) 2 
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On Domestic Science Tables 
Now the new Kewaunee Domestic Science Tables are made 
more lasting than ever. The 10 ply top is covered with 
“Kemco Process” Monel Metal. It will last for years under 
the hardest service. Besides having unusual lasting qualities 
they have the following features. 

Top—Can’t warp, expand, rust, corrode or stain. Easy 

to keep clean—always bright and strictly sanitary. 

Base—Built of choicest, well seasoned oak, sturdily 

built by craftsmen—drawers slide easily, doors 

Special Texas Domestic Science Group with Kemco swing freely—hardware amply strong and attrac- 

Process Monel Metal Top. tive. Drawers, cupboards, stoves, sinks, etc., 

, conveniently placed. 


No finer equipment is now available for Domestic Science 
Departments. Yet prices are very reasonable. Write direct 


to our factory for further details. 
Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


< 





No. 16035 Domestic Science Table with Swinging Chairs. i : { $ 
This table accommodates four students at one time. if EY Jocka; Blvd 70 Fifth A aie 
Also furnished with swinging stools instead of chairs. » SSCRSSR ve. ut ae 


Kemce Process Monel Meta! Top. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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BRADLEY Washfountains in the 
Abraham Lincoln J unior High | School — iL 
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BRADLEY 


Mountain View High 
hool 
Mountain View, Calif. 


State Trade School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Carl Schurz High 
School, Chicago, III. 
Ball Teachers College 


ri Muncie, Ind. 





University of Detroit 
Detroit, Mich. 


Board of Education 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boys Training School 


Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Send for this New 
Catalog No. 1028 


Discusses modern wash- 
room requirements, illus- 
trates and describes the 
various types of Bradleys 
and shows diagrams of 
modern washroom layouts 





















Some Schools and 


Institutions Using 4 
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Chosen for Cleanliness 
and Kconomy......- 


HE new Abraham Lincoln Junior High School at Rock- 
ford, Ill., is justly famous for its beautiful design and 

modern equipment. The choice of Bradley Washfountains for 
both the Manual Arts and the Academic Buildings is significant co 
because of the care with which all equipment was selected. 

Bradley Washfountains are self-flushing—easier to keep 
clean. They are so designed that water and dirty suds do not 
drip from the arms of the pupils to the floor. Sanitary con- 
ditions are assured with less janitor work. — 

Bradley Washfountains show water savings 
as high as 90% because 10 pupils can wash at 
a Bradleyusing the same amount of water one 
would use at a faucet. Yet every student al- 
ways has plenty of clean running water. 

Floor space is conserved by Bradleys— 
and their attractive colors beautify any wash- 
room. Made in sizes, types, and shapes for eco- 
nomical modernization of any washroom—old 
or new. A Bradley Representative will help you 
plan a better washroom layout upon request. 


- BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2207 Michigan Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRAIDILIEW 


WASHFOUNTAINS 
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ARCHER PORTABLE 
DENTAL CHAIR 


For Schools and Clinics 


Can also be used for Nose and Throat work 





WALL POCKETS 


FOR HIGH-AMPERAGE CIRCUITS 


nm” IEGL WALL POCKETS are installed to 

advantage wherever heavy current temp- 
orary circuits (30 to 400-amperes) are required 
—in lecture rooms, chemical and physical lab- 
oratories, class rooms, assembly halls, and else- 
where. They are made in both surface and 
flush wall types; in sizes which range from 30 
to 400-amperes; 2-, 3- and 4-wire; for 125-, 250-, 
and 500-volt circuits; and are furnished com- 
plete with plugs. Write for descriptive literature. 





OTHER KLIEGL LIGHTING SPECIALTIES 


Footlights Floodlights Music Stands Control Boards 
| Floor Pockets Spotlights Piano Lights Dimmers 
| Borderlights Connectors Stereopticons Exit Signs 
| Step Lights Plugging Boxes Stage Effects Color Lighting 





KLIEGL BROS | 
E-7 : C=) Write for circular and prices 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.. Inc. Sold direct by the manufacturers 


32! West 5SOth Srreet ARCHER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 187 No. Water St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 


CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
‘s F D G W | ( Ki OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST, 24, 1912 
Of Tue Nation’s Scuoots, published monthly at Chicago, Ilh- 
DUMB WAITERS nois, for April 1, 1929. 
_and ELEVATORS 


State of Illinois | 
County of Cook } 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
iforesaid, personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., and 
that the following is, to, the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Illinois 

Editor: Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wisc. 

Managing Editor: John A. McNamara, Chicago, Illinois 

Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

The Modern w= Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois; 
Dr. Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Ill.; James c. Jarrett, Chicago, IIl.; 
Stanley R Latshaw, New York, N. Y.; J. P. McDermott, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; S.°R. Clague, Chicago, Ill.; ). W. Sammons, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Wheeler Sammons, Chicago, Ill.; B. K. Hollister, 
Chicago, Ili.; John A. McNamara, Chicago, IIl. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and _ other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
Type “FDCG” amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
; are none, so state.) There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or 


° ° ; other securi holders. 
Sed gwic k Machine Works oe ee J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager. 


UR ADVISORY 
Department, with 
a broad experience of 
37 years, invites inquir- 





ies from Schools and 
Colleges. The Type 
‘“*FDCG"" Geared 
Automatic Brake 
Dumb Waiter is most 
suitable for usual 





=$ requirements. Others 
are shown in our New 
3 Catalog, which will be 
. sent upon request. 














Wi 





= ; S to and subscribed before this 25th dz March, 
= 165 West 15th Street New York ern o an ubscribe vefore me thi th day of arch 
Manufacturers of Ash Hoists and Freight Elevators =} [SEAL] J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. 














== My commission expires Aug. 10, 1929. 
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NO FATALITIES 


at this school fire 











Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice, and Snow cannot 
deter the safe exit of children and teachers from 
the second or third floor of a burning schoolhouse, 
when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, cannot 
happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire Escapes. 
There is no danger of crowding, the children becoming 
frightened into jumping or falling by accident, as is pos- 
sible with other types. 

Write for details and specifications and list 

of schools in thirty-eight States now protected. 

1861 Conway Bldg. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. CHICAGO 


rhe only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
38 States now have schools safe in case of fire. 





BROWNE 


Throughout 


WINDOWS 














Chemistry Building, Cornell University, 


Demonstrate Superior Qualities. 
Maximum Light and Vision; Absolute Weather Pro- 
tection; Noiseproot when closed; Safety and Economy 
in cleaning exterior of glass from inside; Easy Opera- 
tion; Continuous and Lasting Service; 
tion; Fuel Saving and Minimum Maintenance Costs. 


MADE IN ROLLED STEEL, BRONZE 
AND ALUMINUM 
BY 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 


2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Day & Klauder, and Arthur N. Gibb, Architects. 


Perfect Ventilation; 


No Deprecia- 























Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 









































are Modern Schools 


A few new Hamlinized 
Schools: 


Notre Dame Academy, Mitchell, S. D. 
School of Speech, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 
So. Side High School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
W. Side Jr. High School, Rockford, Ill. 
Intermediate School, Highland Park, Ill. 
Park Place School, Evanston, Il. 
Hagerstown School, Hagerstown, Ind. 
Holland High School, Holland, Mich. 
Whittier Jr. High School, Lincoln. Neb. 
Alliance High School, Alliance, Neb. 
Salem High School, Salem, S. Dak. 
Franklin School, Lima, Ohio. 
Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Atlanta Boys Senior High School, At- 
lanta Ga. 
Fairbury High School, Fairbury, Neb. 
Wooster High School, Wooster, Ohio. 
New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, New York City. 
Baltimore Colored Senior-Junior High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
Harrison Park High School, 
Rapids, Mich. 
Iapeer High School, Lapeer, Mich. 
Roosevelt School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Warren G. Harding High School, 


Grand 


Conn. 
Amherst, 


Bridgeport, 
Amherst College, Mass. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Wyo. 


Yale University, 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, 

University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Broadview Theological Seminary, 
La Grange, Il. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills College, Alameda, Calif. 


From Boston to Los An- 
geles the modern school is 
being noise-protected with 
HAMLIN’S = Sound-Proof 
Doors and Folding Parti- 
tions. 
Teaching Experts, the 
world over, recognize the 
great importance of pro- 
tecting the student from 
distracting sound waves. It 
is now possible to make 
use of space in classrooms, 
heretofore considered a 
waste, at certain times of 
the day. 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
HOSPITALS, LIBRA- 
RIES, CHURCHES, MU- 
SEUMS, THEATRES, 
etc., find that Hamlinized 
Doors and Partitions quick- 
ly pay for themselves. 
Information on request 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers 
1501 Lincoln St., Evanston, Ill. 


PURIFY 
THE AIR, 














deodorizing products * 





of modern life demand Zef-ir— 
a scientifically constructed de- 
odorant that actually purifies 
the air as well as sweetens it. 


—Zef-ir Blocs and Crystals for 
general use, Zef-ir Blockettes 
for urinals. Write for samples. 


THE HUNTINGTON LABORA.~ 


Huntington, 


‘THE crowded conditions 


It is made in various forms 





TORIES, INC. 


=~ Indiana. 





HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 
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STAN DARD-IZED 


BAND UNIFORMS 


are chosen be- 
cause they are— 


7 


. Exceptionally durable. 


Best adapted for girls 
or boys. 


3. Easily fitted to any stu- 
dent. 


4. Striking in color con- 
trast. 


Send for samples and details, 
stating class colors 


: 


STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


Manufacturers 


5604 Cedar Ave. 


| ee TT 7 








. are 


Cleveland, Ohio 











LIFE INSURANCE---versus 
LIFE PROTECTION 


So-called life insurance can give no protection 
to life—while money invested in safety and pro- 
tective equipment not only saves lives but instills 
absolute confidence in all concerned. 

In schools there is no device of more impor- 
tance than an adequate fire alarm and drill sys- 
tem for protecting the lives of little children. 

Holtzer-Cabot S. A. fire alarm and drill system 
is the recognized standard—a signal for a genu- 
ine fire automatically summons the city fire de- 
partment—drill signals only may be_ given 
without summoning the fire apparatus—the only 
system approved and recommended by fire chiefs. 


Send for full particulars. 


The Heller et (lactic C 


BOSTON - CHICAGO 


SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
ESTABLISHED 1875 
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Save the Children’s Eyes 


Sunlight without Glare 
Fresh Air without Draft 


ATHEY SHADES are ideal for the Schoolroom. They have demonstrated their effectiveness in hun- 


dreds of the finest schools in every State in the Union. 


Preservation of eyesight is one of the most important reasons for the demand for ATHEY SHADES 


in the school building. 


Details of specifications, as outlined by the Bureau of Education, are met in practically every item by 
the operation and material of the ATHEY SHADE. They are instantly adjustable to shade any part of 


the windows whether they be steel or wood, ordinary sash, 
casement, or of the tilting type. The edges are eyeletted 
and slide on taut guide wires which hold the shade from the 
window or from flapping out the window to become soiled 
and torn. Opaque shades specially fitted to make room light- 
proof for motion pictures. The material is a special weave of 
coutil which resists dust and dirt, very strong and durable, 
and is easily cleaned in case of necessity. 


Special Features 


ATHEY SHADES are made of 

high-grade coutil, herringbone 

weave, 200 threads to the square 

inch, mercerized and calendered to 

a smooth finish. Resists dirt. Dyed 

in seven non-fading colors to har- 

monize with various office finishes. 

Always the same distance from the 

window. No rollers, latches, 

eatches or springs to slip, stick or 

break. In any length and in widths 

up to 16 feet. Sunbursts for circle- 

head, segmental or Gothic windows. 

Also operating shades for skylights. W NDOW S ES 
They lower from the top and raise I HAD 
from the bottom, instantly adjust- 

able to shade any part of the win- 

dow. They cannot flap out the 

window to become soiled or torn. 


Our new Catalog and list of 
installations sent on request 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6154 WEST 65TH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Representatives in principal cities 
In Canada: Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d—Montreal and Toronto 


A Few 
Athey Shaded 
Schools and Colleges 


Parma High School, Parma, Ohio 
Vermilion High School, Vermilion, 
hio. 
School for Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 
University of Seuth Carolina, 
Columbia, S. Car. 
National Kindergarten College, 
Wilmette, Il. 
St. Mary’s High School, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Union High School, Deming, Wash. 
University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
South Euclid High School, 
South Euclid, Ohio. 
State Normal College, 
Cortland, ¥. 
Haverling High School, Bath, N. Y. 
Saginaw High School, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Woodrow Wilson School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Fern St. School, Hartford, Conn. 
Arlington School, Spokane, Wash. 
State Teachers College, 
Minot, N. Dak. 
Alameda High School, 
Alameda, Calif. 
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PERFECT BARREL SHAPE 


TUMBLER 


WORLDS 
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Ask your Glassware Supply HELLAS ULASS Co. 
HEELING., VV. VA. 


House for samples and prices 


and designs. They are guar- 





anteed to outlast them all. » 
Clear in color. Glazed edges. O—Kn% “4 
M1. 
Smooth bottoms. Ce 
nt 


- LARGEST: TUMBLER - MANUFACTURERS 
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More than 50% 


of the typewriters used for teaching 
typewriting in the United States 
and Canada are UNDERWOOD— 
a Significant Tribute to the 
Speed, Accuracy and Durability 
of 


“The Machine of Champions” 








Underwood 


Standard & Portable Typewriters & Bookkeeping Machines 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of funmaking, muscle building, health developing 
equipment—and yours will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between. 


Playground Apparatus has been recog- 
nized as the standard of quality. Built to withstand the abuse 
of afterhours roughnecks. Embodies every element of safety 
human ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids them- 
selves had planned it. 

Schools, institutions, cities—the country over—which have 
equipped their playgrounds with Everwear Equipment have found 


For 21 years, Everwear 


it superior. Also more economical, because of its greater dur- 
ability. 

Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete information, Lists 
161 different models and sizes of apparatus with which to plan 


your playground. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Dept. 26 


ver wear 


_ PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


COMPANY 
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Chicago. 
of three dealing with school boards. 
The June and July issues will carry 
story 
remarks. 


his 


Here the experiences of one of 
America’s leading school authorities 
will be unfolded for the readers of 
NATION’S 
constructive criticism made 
American school board system. 


The 


These articles by Mr. McAndrew 
have universal pertinence and appli- 
cation and will, no doubt, be read 
with enthusiasm by school people. 


William McAndrew 


The leading article in this issue of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS has been 
contributed by Mr. McAndrew, for- 


superintendent of schools at 
It is the first of a series 


along and conclude his 


SCHOOLS, and a 
of the 
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“EBCO” STEEL TOILET ENCLOSURES 


for Toilet, Dressing and Shower Rooms in Schools and Stadiums 








Fire, vermin, corrosion and jack knives 
cannot harm the solid, durable steel of 
““EBCO” enclosures. The very best qual- 
ity furniture stock, full cold rolled, an- 
nealed and patent leveled sheet steel con- 
taining the proper percentage of copper 
to make it rust resisting is used in 


“EBCO” 


“EBCO” enclosures may be had with or 
without doors and without utility or vent 
space. They may be used in any arrange- 
ment of standard sizes and installed eco- 
nomically. In fact, “EBCO” steel en- 
closures are most economical because they 
are practically permanent—never need re- 
placement or repairing due to natural use. 
All fittings and hardware are of the very 
best—door hinges being of the aluminum 
bronze incased roller bearing gravity type. 


construction. 


The finish is standard color 
Other colors at additional cost. 


Sage green. 


Write 
for 
Catalog 


The D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO., 401 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio 


Sinks and Drinking Fountains 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, 


Urinals, 


Wash 
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Classroom 
Privacy 


The quiet and privacy so essential to the. un- 





interrupted concentration of student and teacher 5 


demand the use of Norton Door Closers _ 


throughout the school. 

The Norton shuts out noises caused by 
pupils changing classes, stray passersby and any 
of the million and one distractions that upset 
class routine. 

And Norton-controlled doors never slam or 
bang. Their action is smooth and silent . . . 
through the entire range of their swing. No 
drafts and sudden gusts of air. . . the Norton’s 
pace is even and sure, 

The Norton Door Closer is undoubtedly the 
finest for school use. Its mechanism is of an 
exclusive, advanced design that makes it free 
from annoying adjustments. And its sturdy 


construction guarantees untold years of service. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 North Western Ave. Chicago, II. 


O 


DOOR 
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MITCHEL] 


Playground Apparatus 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL STAGE Schools vo es Parks 


ONLY varied and effective curtain move 

ments can render an atmosphere and charm 
theatric! 

ONLY VALLEN NOISELESS CURTAIN 

CONTROLS AND ALL-STEEL SAFETY 








TRACKS render this atmosphere 
Noiselessly—Safely— 
Positively 
AND—Vallen Equipment is sturdy, perma- 
nent,—withstanding rough and_inexperi- 
enced operation, by hand or remote elec- ie Nate ctestt Wik 


just one number mitt 
line Send f« c le 
“am fal Beslommel| r state distributor. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1808 Forest Home Ave Milwaukee, Wis | 


tric control. 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO., INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 





j ce es 


WRITE FOR A 
“QUIET BOOK” 











An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 





MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 





SELL YOURSELVES FIRST germany toma — 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 

HYNSON, WESTCOTT Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 

& DUNNING | personal use. 

| 

| 


ED 4 niGbs td nena sen aaa sa whee eee mbawnelats 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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Your Decision on Heating and Ventilation 
Is Important...Investigate Carefully 


Take time to visit schools which are using PeerVent Units, or at least 
write a few letters of inquiry about them. Find out how well PeerVent 
Units are liked—how noiselessly and efficiently they operate under 
varying conditions...Consider, too, the proven durability of 
PeerVent Units. Units built by this Company eighteen years 
ago are still in service and giving perfect satisfaction. 

The latest PeerVent machines are therefore the result 
of long experience—backed by the pioneer manu- 
facturers of heating and ventilating units... 

Write for Catalogue to the Peerless Unit 
Ventilation Co., Inc., 718-34 Crescent 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. Please 
mention whether you would 
like to see our local 
sales representative. 


PEER ERVYENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 


(sor ion 
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Model C-22 
Straightaway Conveyor 


Model C-2 
Straightaway Conveyor 





Illustrated Bulletins 
on any or all 


COLT AUTOSAN 


“Kast is East 









4 99 Dishwashing 
and West is West mare Sockinee spon 
Rotary Conveyor request 





T’S a far cry from the popular Sweetheart Tea 

Room on the Mohawk Trail in Massachusetts to 
the great Los Angeles Biltmore in Southern Califor- 
nia, bat they meet fairly and squarely in the opinion 


that 
CoLcLT AUTOSAN 
DISHWASHING MACHINES 


arc the most efficient and most economical to use. 





* Model A-2 
Rotary Conveyor 


Model 
S-1 

Rack 

Type 









: And they’re not alone in this opinion — not by any means — 
East, West, North and South — wherever performance is the 
basis of comparison, and the greatest dollar-for-dollar value 
decides a purchase — you'll find this same opinion prevails. 


There is a Colt Autosan for every dishwashing requirement: 
Three Models of the Continuous Conveyor Type Two Models of the Rotary Type 
Two Models of the Rack Conveyor Type One Model of the Rack Type 


@ Prices range from $615 to $3200 in Copper, $790 to $3750 in Monel > 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. COMPANY 


AUTOSAN DIVISION RA-1 A ic Rack C 
_ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. RM-1 Manual Rack Type 























MONED 
MET AL THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Kitchen of Shaker 
Heights High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
showing Monel Metal 
work table _ tops, 
cook’s table top, Bain 
Marie, salad pan, 
baker’s table and dish 
cabinets with Monel 
Metal tops and trim. 


Food Service Equipment 


Clean-looking... Attractive... Long-wearing 
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Nkeeping with modern standards 

of public school cafeteria design, 
Monel Metal equipment is used in the 
spick and spankitchen of the Shaker 
Heights High School, Cleveland. 

Monel Metal food service equip- 
ment is clean-looking, sanitary, 
and long-wearing. Monel Metal’s 
corrosion-resistance, steel-like 
strength and freedom from rust 
provide a rare combination of prop- 
erties insuring many years of eco- 
nomical service. Monel Metal has 


SEND FOR FOOD SERVICE 


Shaker Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Monel Metal equipment in 
cafeteria installed by THE BISHOP & 


BABCOCK SALES CORP., Cleveland. 





no coating to chip, crack or wear 
off. It is permanently attractive and 
contributes greatly to the low cost 
maintenance of school cafeterias and 
lunchrooms. 

Before considering plans for food 
service installations, learn why 
Monel Metal equipment has been 
adopted by leading schools, res- 
taurants, hotels and _ hospitals 
throughout the country. Consult 
your regular manufacturer or write 


direct for further information. 


EQUIPMENT LITERATURE 


Monel Metalgis a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high Nickel content. 
It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by The International 
Nickel Company, Inc. The name ‘*Mone! Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 
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In Philadelphia Your Choice Should Be 


“INTER-TWILL” THE HOTEL MAJESIC 


Window Shades “BROAD ST. AND GIRARD AVE 
eA PHILADELPHIA 


S\ 400 Larce Rooms 












frites 
SCHOOLS vost only Hotel in Philadelphia with a batt 
ems Y subway entrance from main lobby EF? : 
Fulfill all requirements ; MOST MODERATE RATES! ee : 


; ‘ . ‘ ay Single room, running water *2 | ae 
Specify —“INTER-TWILL” because . . . there 4 ferewe. . ... 93% a 


are more years of service in these window shades. = s rf 
- \ Single room, private bath $3 



































It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional OE $5.56 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. a ‘dite - E° fel: fe 
If total exclusion of light is desired, specify SS “fA Garage connected with hotel fF oy af 
Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless ee CE wins arounexpaiess Mit eS 
and light-proof in all colors including light colors SAS x for RESERVATIONS! ae Ie g- 4 
and white. ; a ae ee Bay ae 7B 
Se SRR SESSA JNO. C GOSSLER (22) RR BP, 
: ASR 5 | Mgr. Dir Se SAY ey tg 
Made in the color tone of your choosing > -S 5 . fete: iy ; 
a i eS 7 J 
Interstate Shade Cloth Co. ee | aim : = al 
HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY Tec tote. 
and en oa ace eon : 
The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., ars a : ee ; 
. oa a oie iy Le SAL - 
Baltimore Maryland Bisa mt FA nes 
ooo!) i i 























Spend Wisely 


when you buy your school fence 


Everyone recognizes the imperative necessity of restraining the chil- 














dren from the dangers of their own carelessness. You must have a 
fence to keep them out of the way of speeding traffic. 


But when you buy Fence, buy permanence. Careful buying (and not 
necessarily paying a higher price) can secure a fence which will outlast 
the years. You surely ought to analyze the Stewart Specification be- 
fore you make any decision. | 
There’s a new Stewart School Fence Catalog you will want to con- 
sult. Ask us to send it. | 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
516 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





IRON 


and 


WIRE 


FENCES 
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For 


Schools and Colleges 


1 





ew Standard of 
Refrigerator Service 




















fused on steel provides an inte- 
rior easy to keep spotless and 
sanitary. Four-inch walls are 
insulated with pure corkboard, 
sealed with hydrolene. 

Five-ply laminated oak with 
flush panels make a handsome as 
well as staunch and durable ex- 
terior. Hardware of the latest 
self-closing type, is bronze, heav- 


MECRAY 

REFRIGERATORS 

FOR ALL PURPOSES 
EWEST and Setuin éonins ily nickelled Piano cast- 
finest achieve- Meat Markets: ers enable easy moving. 
ment in McCray poe Restau- Like all McCray mod- 
history, the No. inetie conte els the 332 may be used 
332, shown above, Florist Shops: with machine refrigera- 
is typical of the Homes:-.:- tion of any type, or ice. 
latest models built Other styles and sizes, 
especially for 7 with the same details of 
schools and colleges. quality construction, available 

Gleaming white porcelain for every refrigerator need. 


In schools and colleges all over 
the country McCray equipment 
is chosen for efficiency in service 
and for economy in operation. 

See the new models at the 
salesroom nearest you. Or send 
now for literature and informa- 
tion about refrigerators to meet 
your particular needs. No ob- 
ligation. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 


973 Lake St., 


Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory) 


on WORLD'S LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 


every refrigerator requirement 
4 in .astitutions, stores and homes. > 
4 Our engineers will gladly sub- © 


REFRIGERATORS FOR 


lh 








ORTY years of close as- 

sociation have given Mc- 
Cray an intimate knowl- 
edge of the exacting needs 
of schools and colleges. 

In these latest models, 
built upon the staunch 
foundation of quality 
which has always charac- 
terized McCray, are em- 
bodied refinements and im- 
provements which provide 
a new standard of refrig- 
erator service. Wherever 
perishable foods must be 
kept in large quantities, 
these new models are hail- 
ed as the finest achieve- 
ment in modern sanitary 
refrigeration! 

Significant of this high re- 
gard, is the selection of Mc- 
Cray equipment by so many of 
America’s largest schools and 
colleges. McCray quality has 
been proved in service for more 
than a third of a century. 


We Build to Order, Too 


McCray builds to order to meet 


mit blue prints, specifications 

and quotations without obliga- 

tion. Just send us a rough sketch, 
indicating refrigerator needs. 














ALL PURPOSES 
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McCray 





MSCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
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Guilbert and 
Betelle, 


Architects 





The New Columbia High School of Maplewood and South Orange, 
New Jersey, Aas its 1,050 Hartshorn Joanna Cloth Window Shades 


Maplewood and South Orange are proud of their new school, erected 
at a cost of one million five hundred thousand dollars, exclusive 
of land and equipment. Only the best materials are used. 


The Light Ecru Hartshorn Joanna Cloth Window Shades, mounted on 

Hartshorn Rollers, dress the exterior and interior as well, comple- 

menting the impressive Gothic architecture and superlatively mod- = 
ern interior fitments. Joanna Cloth was specified because it is dura- 

ble, beautiful, and diffuses a soft, clear light, to make study easy and 

protect the young eyes of the students. SHADE ROLLERS and 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 














| CHOOLS, Colleges and Universities hav- | 
ing infirmaries and hospitals will find a | 
| practical use for The MopERN HOspPITAL 
YEAR BOOK, 9th Edition, 1929. This an- 
nual reference volume, with its 900 pages, is 
the one complete guide to the problems of hos- 
pital planning, equipment, organization and 
purchasing. It will serve an indispensable 
purpose, for it combines in one volume essen- 
tial and detailed reference to the many con- 
siderations of this phase of school service. | 











The price of The YEAR BOOK | 
is $2.50, delivery free. This | ff 
New Edition is just off the 
press. Write for a copy to-day. 























THE MopERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING Co. 
919 North Michigan 
Chicago, IIl. 
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A Public Toilet Seat 

















should be made of STEEL 


Ana it would be if practical disadvantages 
didn’t make steel out of the question, for only a seat of 
sheer unbreakable strength can stand the unbelievably 
careless treatment of the public. 

Whale-bone-ite is such a seat. Though it costs no more 
than the cheapest composition closet seat made, its un- 
breakable construction—guaranteed for the life of the 
building—immediately ends all replacement expense. 

Its handsome polished Whale-bone-ite surface will 
last a life-time. It is easy to clean and non-inflammable. 
Its hinge also is covered with Whale-bone-ite, giving 
it the same strong, polished surface as the seat, and 
making it non-corrosive. 

Its use is spreading to the guest bathrooms of fine 





THE WHALE-BONE-ITE Seat and Hinge form an unbreakable unit. 
The Seat is molded around a laminated core of alternating-grain 
layers of hardwood, making it proof against warping, cracking and 
splitting. The die-cast hinge is molded integral with the seat. 


hotels. Many new apartment houses are equipping all 
toilets with it. 

Send for free cross-section 

— see its strength yourself 


Figures show that on the average ordinary seats have 
to be replaced about every three years. If you want to 
end this needless expense, just as it already has been 
ended in more than a million public toilets in modern 
and remodelled buildings, simply install Whale-bone- 
ite Seats as fast as other seats wear out. Not only will 
the replacement expense end, but the toilets will be 
cleaner as Whale-bone-ite is easier to keep clean. With- 
out obligation send for a free Whale-bone-ite cross- 
section. Simply address Dept. G-3, Seat Division, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 South Wab- 
ash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. + Chicago 


Atlanta Chicago Detroit Memphis New York Seattle 

Birmingham Cincinnati El Paso Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 

Boston Cleveland Harrisburg Nashville Pittsburgh Tampa 

Buffalo Dallas Houston Newark Richmond Washington 

Charlotte Denver Kansas City New Haven San Antonio Montreal 

Chattanooga Des Moines Los Angeles New Orleans San Francisco Ottawa 
Toronto Havana 


‘ Baonswicn 
WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS 
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PLOXONEND FLOORS FOR 
FINER TYPE SCHOOLS 








This educational plant was designed by 
Frank Irving Cooper Corp., one of the out- 
standing school architectural firms in the 
East. Bloxonend floors were installed in the 
gymnasium, shops, corridors and in a 
number of class rooms. 


A subject that received the utmost of 
study was that of increasing the hours of 
school-building use and Bloxonend was se- 
lected for the gymnasium because it har- 
monizes with this plan. Lectures, dances, 
rehearsals and functions of a civic nature 
can be carried on over the floor for all time 


BLOX= 


FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 






without affecting its adaptability for spe- 
cialized gym service. 


Bloxonend is bright, clean and attrac- 


tive in appearance. Its end-grain surface 
(214 in. thick) insures long life and elim- 
inates the splinter hazard. It is noiseless, 
resilient and fast under foot and perma- 
nently solves the school flooring problem. 
Write for Booklet “School Floors.” 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
(Branch Offices in large cities—See Sweet’s) 


-“=E ND 


Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 





























“Maple «no other flooring 


combines so many essentials [| 


for the modern school” 
R. W. Stevens, Architect, Huntington, Ind. 














Central Grade School, Huntington. In- 
diana. Floored with Maple throughout 


Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association have 
contributed many thousands of 
dollars and years of work to 
standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniform- 
ity of Northern Maple, Beech and 
Birch Flooring. The following 
manufacturers only are licensed 
to use the Association Trade- 
mark MFMA. Specify MFMA on 
the flooring you use. 


Cobb & Mitchell, Inc Cadillac, Mich 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich 
Planner Company Blackwell, Wis 
Foster-[atimer Lumber Co Mellen, Wis 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis 
Indiana Flooring Company 
(MI at Reed City, Mich.) 
New York, N. Y 


Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Il. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company 
Gladstone, Mich 


Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co 
St. Paul, Mino. 


Ova! Wood Disi Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y 


Robbins Flooring Comgene . 
hinelander, Wis 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis 
S60 Lumber Company Glidden, Wis 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 


flooring problems Write us 


~ 





“Maple flooring has been used throughout 
the Central Grade School structure and the 
resulting finished floors have proved satis- 
factory in every respect. 


“No other type floor combines so many 
of the essentials demanded in floors for the 
modern school. Maple Flooring is always our 
first choice when selecting floors for use 
where warmth, low maintenance cost and 
appearance are prime factors.” 


Thus Robert W Stevens, prominent Indiana 
architect, reiterates the opinioas of other 
architects and school superintendents in every 
section of the country. 


Back of the widespread use of Northern 
Hard Maple in school buildings is the fact 
that this is the one flooring material which 
combines warm, dry, cushioning comfort 





with the qualities of lasting wear which 
school use demands. 


This resilient flooring material is remark- 
ably tough-fibred and tight-grained. It will 
not sliver or splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time. Northern Hard Maple, 
moreover, because of its permanent smooth- 
ness, is exceptionally easy to clean and keep 
clean. It offers no open lodging places for dust 
and germ-laden dirt to collect. And it permits 
quick, simple, permanent anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have been 
guided by these facts in selecting flooring. 
They have chosen Maple for schoolrooms, 
corridors, gymnasiums, assembly halls. 
Consult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the Marietta-Murphy Finish- 
ing System—Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a variety of beautiful, lasting 
color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


AUTUMN BROWN 
SILVER GRAY 


EARLY AMERICAN 
SPANISH BROWN 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE 


PASTEL GREEN SEAL BLACK 


ORCHID NATURAL 


MapLeE FLroorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago 





The letters RUF RBA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring 1s standardized and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufac- 


ture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 


MFMA 





Floor wifh Maple 

















EVERY square inch of floor 
space in a school can be kept im- 
maculately clean through the use 
of the FINNELL SYSTEM of 
floor cleaning. In large, unob- 
structed areas, such as the gym- 
nasium and corridors, the No. 20 
FINNELL can be counted upon 
to do the work quickly, efficiently. 


—and on 


Have floors CLEAN 


Wood, linoleum, tile, terrazzo—any kind of floor can be 
with the FINNELL, for the 
FINNELL is an all-purpose machine. It iwaaes, polishes and 
scrubs—and does it far better and cheaper than old fash- 
ioned, inefficient hand methods. 
the cracks and the crevices—no accumulation of grime, no 
sticky surfaces. FINNELL-cleaned floors are really clean— 


kept in beautiful condition 


















the stairs 




















beautiful, spotless. 











In class rooms and locker rooms 
where seats and lockers make 
cleaning more difficult, the 
smaller FINNELL will polish or 
scrub just as thoroughly, getting 
into every niche and _ corner. 
There is even a FINNELL small 
enough and light enough to be 
used on the stairs, which the 
daily trudging of feet makes es- 
pecialiy hard to keep clean. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE } 
Tt waxes - It polishes - It scrubs Mig” 


























It leaves no dirt between 


A FINNELL for your needs 


Eight models to choose from—there’s an exact size to suit 
‘your requirements. A FINNELL Engineer will be glad to 


make a survey and recom- 
mend the size you should have. 
Why not purchase it now— 
you will need it for vacation 
cleaning anyway. For infor- 
mation write: FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 1505 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. District 
offices in principal cities. 















